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The play that left the Broadway critics wild with delight and in which the lovely actress, 


Madeleine Carroll, gathered such astounding applause. 


Goodbye, My Fancy 


By FAY KANIN 


CRO 





8 MEN 


12 WOMEN 


INTERIOR 


MODERN 
COSTUMES 





en—e 


The story of a liberal Congresswoman who returns 
to her old school as an honorary visitor. Since her 
wartime experiences in Europe, she has devoted her- 
self to the task of acquainting people with the actual 
horrors of war. That is why she has brought a docu- 
mentary movie with her to be shown to the fresh 
young graduates. The movie is considered harsh and 
improper by the trustees, however, so Miss Reed has 
a fight on her hands. The conflict exposes the presi- 
dent as a spineless and irresolute figure, instead of the 
upstanding and outspoken professor with whom Miss 
Reed thought she had been in love for so many years. 
The disenchantment drives her into the arms of a 
wartime acquaintance who, as a Life photographer, 
has come to cover the event. And from there on, it’s 
just one big happy ending. 


SAMUEL 








BOOKS 
85 CENTS 


PRODUCTION 
SLIGHTLY 
RESTRICTED 


ROYALTY ON 
APPLICATION 
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“Broadwayites have cause for rejoicing over the 
appearance of so witty, intelligent and flawlessly acted 
a comedy’—Danton Walker, N.Y. Daily News. “Good- 
bye, My Fancy” is a fine new feather in the cap of 
Broadway . . . a hit, a palpable new hit !—Robert Gar- 
land, N.Y. Journal & American “GOODBYE, MY 
FANCY” represents Fay Kanin’s first play and Made- 
leine Carroll’s first performance for the American 
Stage. Between them the ladies are responsible for 
an articulate, intelligent, and thoroughly enjoyable 
evening—Newsweek. “A kiss for MaDOLLeine Car- 
roll... and a patty cake for the script’—Walter Win- 
chell. “A Hit . . . Delightfully played, intelligently 
written”"—John Chapman, N.Y. Daily News. “A bright 
and entertaining comedy that is far superior to the 
Broadway average in almost every way’—Richard 
Watts, Jr., N.Y. Post. 
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Leah L. Watson Leon C. Miller 


EDITORS OF DRAMATICS 


On June 17, 1950, the National Council 
and the Board of Trustees of the National 
Thespian Society unanimously elected 
Leon C. Miller, formerly director of 
dramatics at the William Penn Senior 
High School, York, Pa., and sponsor of 
Troupe 520, to the position of Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of The National 
Thespian Society and Editor of Dra- 
MATICS, the official publication of the so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Miller is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and has taught for twenty-six 
years in secondary schools of Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. For the past fifteen 
years he had been director of dramatics 
at the William Penn Senior High School, 
York, Pa. He was Thespian Regional 
Director for Pennsylvania for the past 
four years. He has been actively engaged 
in the American Educational Theatre 
Association, Pa. Theatre Conference, and 
The National Thespians. 


Leah L. Watson, the newly appointed 
assistant editor of Dramatics, has been 
connected with the National Thespian 
Society for the past four years. She 
served until the death of Mr. Bavely as 
his secretary, and until Mr. Miller ar- 
rived in Cincinnati, was the acting 
National Secretary-Treasurer of the so- 
ciety, a position she capably filled for 
three months. Mrs. Watson is a graduate 


wof the Spenser High School, Spenser, 
e- lowa, a graduate of both the Sherwood 
uw; Music Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois, 
Gand the 


Dickinson Business School. 
Omaha, Nebraska. She is at present 
attending the University of Cincinnati, 
majoring in Journalism. 





OBJECTIVES 


1. Emphasis on creative attitude; 
leadership; growth 
2. Co-operation, not competition; 
constructive criticism 
3. Practical work rather than theory 
4. Service to one’s community 
5. Formation of contacts among high 
school groups for the promotion 
of a common good 
6. Good fellowship; abundant and 
joyous living 
These were the objectives set up for the 
Ninth Annual Drama Festival held at 
Alabama College on March 10-12, 1950. 
They deserve serious thought.—Editor 
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Thespian Northwestern Conference 
Seattle, Washington, November I'7, 18, 1950 


INAL plans are being completed for 
the Dramatic Arts Conference sched- 
uled for Nov. 17, 18, at the University 

of Washington, Seattle, with George A. 

Hodson, Thespian Regional Director in 

charge, assisted by Prof. Glenn Hughes, 

Executive Director, School of Drama, Uni- 

versity of Washington. Troupes from 

schools located in Idaho, Oregon and 

Washington are expected to attend. The 

conference is being sponsored by Troupe 207, Union High 

School, Mt. Vernon, Wash., with A. J. Showalter as _ its 

president. 


Both Prof. Hughes and Mr. Hodson are the hosts of the 
conference. The committee on arrangements is composed of 
the following: Mr. Hodson, chairman; Mrs. Edna Goodrich, 
Sponsor, Thespian Troupe 860, Burlington, Wash.; Mr. Sidney 
Stende, Sponsor, Thespian Troupe 304, Prosser, Wash.; Pro- 
fessor Hughes; and A. J. Showalter, President of Thespian 
Troupe 207, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 





George A. Hodson 


The highlights of the conference will include performances 
of full-length plays, a general assembly, sectional meetings, an 
all-conference luncheon, performances of two one-act plays 
by Thespian troupes and a Dramatic Arts exhibit. A number 
of Thespian troupes will participate throughout the confer- 
ence. Outstanding personnel of the Department of Drama 
at the University of Washington will speak at a number of 
the sectional meetings. 





CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


All Thespian students, faculty sponsors, and 
friends wishing to attend the conference are urged to 
enroll at once. Registration forms may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. George A. Hodson, Thespian Re- 
gional Director, Skagit Valley Junior College, Mount 
Vernon, Washington. The enrollment fee for the two 
days is only $1.00, which includes a theatre reserva- 
tion for one of Friday night's performances. The Uni- 
versity cafeteria will furnish all meals payable as 
served except the all-conference Luncheon which will 
be held in the Banquet Room of the New Student 
Union Building on Saturday, November 19, at 12:30. 
The fee for the luncheon will be $1.00 payable at the 
time of registration. All out-of-town delegates will 
be housed by the University in the dormitories, fra- 
ternity and sorority houses, and in private homes. 
There will be no charge for housing accommodations. 
All students attending the conference must be ac- 
companied by their faculty sponsors. 


All Thespian-affiliated schools are urged to bring 
with them a large-sized poster display of dramatic 
activities in their schools for a Dramatic Arts exhibit. 
The posters will be no larger than 4’x4’ with photo- 
graphs, programs, handbills, newspaper clippings, 
small posters, etc. 














The tentative program for the conference is as follows: 


Friday, November 17, 1950 
iS oct ce a ee a 2 a alk ed) Registration 
School of Drama, University of Washington, Fourth Floor of 
Denny Hall, University of Washington 


8:30 P. M. Performance of (to be announced) | 
Hosts: Prof. Hughes and Mr. Stende 


8:30 P. M. Performance of (to be announced) |. 
Hosts: Mr. Hodson and Mrs. Goodrich 
(Admission is included in the price of registration; both of these 
performances will be full-length plays) 


Saturday, November 18, 1950 


Showboat Theatre 


Penthouse Theatre 


EER ER eo Late Registration 
School of Drama, Denny Hall, Fourth Floor 
sh, CEM Mes a ee a Sey kak So 0.8 Open House 


School of Drama, Denny Hall 


9:30-10:15 A.M. .......... | _ General Assembly 

Presiding: George A. Hodson, Thespian Regional Director 

“Welcome from the University of Washington School of Dramo” 
Professor Glenn Hughes, Executive Director 

“‘Welcome from the Host Troupe,” A. J. Showalter, President 
Thespian Troupe 207, Mt. Vernon, Washington 

“Response,” President, Thespian Troupe 150, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington 

Announcements and Directions | 


10:30-12:00 A.M. ........... 

New Student Union Building 

1. “Acting.” Professor Robert Gray, leader 

2. “Directing for the High School Theatre.’ Professor Donald 
Harrington, leader 

3. “Radio Drama in Today’s High Schools.’ Professor Edwin H. 
Adams, leader 

4. “Technical and Art Problems in High School Drama.” Pro- 
fessor John Ashby Conway, leader 

5. “The Penthouse (arena) Style of Production in the High School.” 
Professor Glenn Hughes, leader. This sectional meeting will 
be held in the Penthouse Theatre (capacity 173) 

(All sectional meetings will start promptly at 10:30 A. M.) 


Ca et ee ee Mr. Hodson 
sia tk Sectional Meetings 


ET ee Re tre EM CE kg ye .. All-Conference Luncheon 
Main Dining Room, New Student Union Building 
I age 5 ng te Le Gas wa eae Professor Glenn Hughes 
Greetings .... i... Dr. R. B. Allen, President of the University 
Introduction of Guests .....s.s.s.i............... Mr. Hodson 
Introduction of Troupes ..-.—-=-.s.s.s.i................ Mrs. Goodrich 
Entertainment .._—_—._. Students of the University of Washington 


School of Drama 


2:00-3:30 P.M. ................ Performances of two one-act pleys 
Presented by two Thespian troupes in arena style at the Penthouse 
theatre, followed by critical comment by Professor Kenneth Corr. 
Host: Mr. Sidney Stende 


3:45-5:15 P.M. ....... Repeat performances of the two one-act plays 
presented at 2:00 P.M. Professor Kenneth Carr will give the 
critical comments following the performances. Host: Mr. Sidney 
Stende 


ee Tea (Faculty Sponsors only) 
New Student Union Building, Faculty Lounge, Mrs. Goodrich, 
Hostess 
Friday and Saturday 
Denny Hall 


Dramatic Arts Exhibit 


DRAMATICS 
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Ohio Regional Conference 


Canton, Ohio, November |0 and 11, 1950 


| O's: hundred seven troupes of the National Thespian 


Society will receive invitations to attend the Ohio Re- 

gional Conference scheduled for November 10, 11, at 
the Lehman High School, Canton. Florence E. Hill, State 
Regional Director, with Thespian Troupe 66, John H. Leh- 
man High School, is general chairman and host for this first 
all-state conference. 

Miss Hill will be assisted by Iris Haverstack, with her 
Troupe 310, McKinley High School, and Jeanette Fager, with 
her Troupe 788, Lincoln High School, both of Canton, in pre- 
paring this elaborate two-day meeting. In addition to the 
chairman and host, assistant chairmen and hosts, the following 
Thespian Troupe Sponsors are serving on the Conference 
Committee: Helen Now, Troupe 895, Columbus Grove; 
Florence Powell, Troupe 918, Middletown; Martha Harris, 
Troupe 386, Marietta; and Sister Carita, Troupe 371, Cin- 
cinnati. 


a 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CONFERENCE 


Addresses by well-known personages in their specialized 


fields of Dramatic Arts will be one of the special features of 


the conference. The presentation of the full-length play, 
One Foot in Heaven, by Thespian Troupe 66, with Miss Hill 
as director, the banquet with an address by Mr. Sherlock 
Evans, actor and producer of amateur plays; Mrs. Wm. I. 
Duncan’s demonstration and lecture on marionette techniques; 
the workshops on Acting, Directing, Make-up, Scenery, and 
Radio; presentation of two one-act plays by Troupe 1013, 
South High School, Canton, Mary Gemmill, director, and by 
Troupe 342, Roosevelt High School, Dover, Mr. Savage, di- 
rector, are additional highlights of the program. 

Although this Conference is primarily for student mem- 
bers and sponsors of The National Thespian Society, all high 





CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


Students and sponsors wishing to attend the Con- 
ference are urged to enroll at once. Registration 
blanks will be mailed to all Ohio Thespian Troupes 
by October 1. Other schools interested may obtain 
registration forms by writing to Miss Florence Hill, 
Conference Director, Lehman High School, Canton, 
Ohio. The enrollment fee of $1.00 plus $2.15 for 
the Banquet and Luncheon must be returned to Miss 
Hill not later than November 1. Thus $3.15 will be 
the total cost for the two-day conference. All out-of- 
town delegates will be housed free of charge in pri- 
vate homes of students and friends of the three Can- 
ton h’gh schools, in which the Thespian Troupes are 
located. All students attending the conference must be 
accompanied by faculty sponsors or adult chaperons. 

Those who wish to attend only certa’n sessions of 
the conference will pay the following tariffs: one half- 
day session, 50 cents; banquet, $1.50; luncheon, 
65 cents. Early enrollment will be greatly appreciated 
by the chairman so that adequate housing facilities 
can be provided. The chairman will not guarantee 
housing for any delegates after November 1. 
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school students of dramatic arts and directors will be wel- 
comed. The purpose of this conference, as well as all regional 
and national conferences of the society, is to inspire both stu- 
dent and teacher to further the work of Dramatic Arts in both 
school and community and to develop character through fel- 
lowship. 


The tentative program for the conference follows: 


Friday, November 10 
1:00-5:00 P. M. 


a . Banquet at the First Christian Church 
Welcome to Centon ................... Florence E. Hill 
National Thespian Regional Director of Ohio 
Harold H. Eibling, Superintendent of Canton Schools 
Speaker: Sherlock Evans, Massillon, Ohio, Honorary member of 
National Thespians, Graduate of American Academy and Columbia 
University, and actor and producer of amateur plays 


§:15 P.M. 


. Registration at Lehman High School 


as ena Three-act play — Timken High School 
““One Foot In Heaven” by Spence 
Canton-Lehman Troupe 66 
directed by Florence E. Hill 
(Tour of the scenes backstage after the play.) 


Saturday, November 11 


9:00 A.M. Opening Meeting, Lehman High School 
Welcome to Lehman, M. P. Watts, Principal 

Welcome and Remarks, Leon C. Miller, Secretary-Treasurer, The 
National Thespian Society 

‘Marionettes’ 
Mrs. Wm. I. Duncan 
Western College for Women 
Demonstration and lecture on marionette techniques 


11:30 A.M. . 


12:30 P.M. ..... _.. Sectional Meetings, Lehman High School 

A. Acting ............... . Helen Now, chairman 
“Demonstration of the correct and incorrect approach to 
acting.’” Troupe 895, Columbus Grove 

I og cP bSca pes eyed Pie yh Yas Sister Carita, chairman 
Lecture, demonstration, and question-answer period on di- 
recting. Victor Dial, Speech Department, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati 

C. Make-up . oer b _ Florence Powell, chairman 
‘Make-up for high school plays.“ Donald Shanower, Drama 
Department, Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. Further dis- 
cussion and demonstration of make-up for the following: arene 
and intimate theatre; larger auditoriums; television. 

Ns oi a ok ii rank Wale tinea a aca Martha Harris, chairman 
Tour of the Canton Players Guild stage and lecture on 
scenery. H. Winston Park, Technical Director of Canton 
Players Guild; graduate of Hiram College and Western Reserve 
University 

E. Radio ..__.. are , . tris Haverstack, chairman 
Tour of Station WHBC and lecture on radio. James Roberts, 
Program Manager, WHBC 


eden orl. & Luncheon, Lehman Cafeteria 


a re Drama Clinic — One-act high school pleys 
South High School, Canton, Troupe 1013; directed by Mary 
Gemmill 
Roosevelt High School, Dover, Troupe 342; directed by Mr. 
Savage 
Critic Judge: Professor G. Harry Wright, Drama Department 
of Kent State University 








Stage Lighting 
for High School Theatres 


By JOEL E. RUBIN 
Director of Lighting and Sound, Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


FORWARD 


Lighting has always been a necessary and 
a potentially dramatic medium in the theatre. 
There is no question about the need for light 
particularly when and where natural illumi- 
nation ceases to be adequate. It is the 
dramatic aspect that makes it important today. 
The ability to simulate nature — sunlight, 
moonlight, firelight, etc.; the control over visual 
composition — how we see color, form, and 
even movement; and the creation of a mood or 
atmosphere — these are the things that attract 
the theatre worker today. These are not new 
concepts, but the tools —— instruments, switch- 
boards, theatre design and even production 
methods — are new. 

Within the last fifteen years the ellipsoidal 
reflector spotlight, and the fresnel lens spot- 
light —- both more powerful and more com- 
pact than previous spotlights —- have become 
standard pieces of equipment. The reflector 
lamp in spot and flood forms makes an effi- 
cient, cheap and compact “‘substitute’’ for those 
who cannot afford the more flexible standard 
units. These reflector lamps have done more 
to discredit the outmoded practice of lighting 
the stage with just foots and borders. 

On the horizon is the most revolutionary 
development of all — electronic control. What 
appeared to be limited to great commercial 
installations, such as Radio City Music Hall, 
is now available in simpler form to the school 
and community theatre. Complicated lighting 
cues are no longer a feat of great ingenuity 
and long rehearsals. 

These new developments do not in themselves 
insure good lighting. These are simply new 
and better tools to serve the skill and imagina- 
tion of the theatre worker. Nothing since the 
invention of the electric lamp has provided 
greater opportunities. The following series of 
articles are designed to disclose and unfold the 
great dramatic potentialities of modern equip- 
ment and techniques in stage lighting to the 
young technician and designer in the theatre. 


STANLEY McCANDLESS 


Professor of Lighting, Yale Research & 
Develop., Century Lighting, Inc., New York 


The art of lighting the stage is con- 
cerned primarily with the art of lighting 
the play. - Our only interest in lighting 
is to bring out the theatricality of the 
production; our constant effort must be 
to enhance the play, not the stage. 


How to achieve this theatricality or 
dramatic effectiveness is the business of 
this series of articles. Of necessity we 
must first progress through some more 
or less technical information. We shall 
discuss the use and function of stage 
lighting, types of lighting instruments, 
methods of control, and qualities of light, 
and shall finally apply these discussions 
to the art of lighting the play. 


Why do we pay special attention to 
the lighting of the play at allP Can we 
not see the actors even if they are lighted 
only by, let us say, ceiling fixtures such 
as are in our classrooms? A well-known 
designer has expressed an answer to this 
question. “There is,” he remarks, “a 
great difference between the appearance 
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of a scene which has been merely illumi- 
nated, and one that has been dramati- 
cally lighted. In the former the props, 
scenery, and actors seem not to belong 
to any total picture at all, while in the 
latter, all are tied together in an artistic 
unity.” 

Perhaps this can best be explained by 
the fact that light seems to have a 
plastic power. Light makes the three- 
dimensional quality of objects and per- 
sons apparent, giving them form, and 
placing them in the space ‘which sur- 
rounds them. Light fights a constant 
battle with all objects with which it 
comes in contact. It pushes against them 
and tries to penetrate them; or it is re- 
flected from them and repelled. It is 
this never static fight that gives even 
a stationary beam of light its dramatic 
and dynamic power. 

While the absence of light is darkness, 
the presence of light can, in a way, pro- 
duce another kind of darkness; that of 
shadow. Shadow becomes extremely 
important in the theatre, for the light- 
ness and darkness of light and shadow 
help to create form and plasticity. 

An interesting example of this is in 
the photograph below of a scene from 
the arena production of Wozzeck as pro- 
duced at the Department of Drama at 
Yale University. In this photograph the 
strong highlight and shadows combine 
to give a dramatic visual effect. 





MR. RUBIN 


At present Mr. Rubin is studying for 
his M.A. degree (stage lighting major) 
at Yale University, and is a member of 
the Technical Developments Commit- 
tee of AETA. He also served during the 
past summer as Director of Lighting 
and Sound at Cain Park Theatre, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. He wrote an article 
entitled MAGNETIC RECORDINGS 
FOR THEATRICAL USE, which was 
published last May in the AETA Journal. 











In considering the task of lighting the 
play we must realize that the first re- 
sponsibility is to the actor. We must 
provide him with sufficient light so that 
the audience does not have to strain 
to see him over a long period of time. 
On the other hand if script demands 
call for the actor to be less distinguish- 
able for a time, the lighting designer 
must be prepared to fulfill those require- 
ments also. The setting behind the actor 
and the properties which he uses must 
also be illuminated, but only rarely past 
the degree where they cease to be of 
secondary importance to him. In other 
words the actor and the setting must 
constantly remain in a relative propor- 
tion to each other, and at the same 
time, provision must be made to em- 
phasize or de-emphasize any portion of 
the acting area or the setting. This 
process of seeing and proportion which 
occurs in the stage picture we shall call 
selective visibility. 


The photograph of the scene from the 
light opera, The Countess Maritza, as 
produced at the Cain Park Theatre in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, is an excellent 
example of selective visibility. The 











A scene from Wozzeck. An arena theatre production at the Department of Drama, Yale 


University. Lighting by Tharon Musser. 


Photograph by Ellie Stone. 
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A scene from Countess Maritza. Produced at Cain Park Theatre. Setting by Gerald L. Gentile. 


Photograph by Julian Apsel Studio. 








Countess, the female lead of the show, 
has been placed on the balcony at the 
right of the picture, and illuminated 
with a bright spotlight so that she is 
the visual center of interest. The chorus 
on the stage floor is also well lighted but 
to a lesser degree than the lead. The 
setting has just enough illumination to 
keep it in the stage picture, but not 
enough to pull it from its relationship 
with the lead and the chorus. Hence 
in this one scene we have established 
three general levels of illumination: the 
center of interest has been made the 
brightest, other pertinent action has as- 
sumed secondary importance, and the 
less pertinent setting has been kept in 
the background with the least intensity. 


To summarize this first point we can 
see that the scenery, floor, and space 
through which the actor moves must be 
subordinate to him. It is essentially the 
actor that thrusts the play into the minds 
of the audience. The scenery and space 
within which the actor moves can serve 
only to place the action, to reinforce it, 
or at best to dress it. It is within the 
power of stage lighting to place the 
scenic element, the space, and the-actor 
in a proper relation to each other. 


We are now ready to examine another 
use of light: that of helping a scene to 
appear naturalistic, i.e., as if it were real. 
Some examples of naturalistic effects 
which occur time and time again upon 
the stage are sunlight, sunset effect, sun- 
rise effect, moonlight, torch light, candle- 
light, lamp light, and fire light. The 
lighting designer must be prepared to 
provide the means by which the audi- 
ence can instinctively associate what is 
happening on the stage with the real 
thing. The accompanying photograph of 
a scene from Blithe Spirit shows the 
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use of lighting for Naturalism. The light 
in the room at night is entirely motivated 
by the ‘wall brackets. If these brackets 
had not: been provided, then the audi- 
ence could certainly, in perfect justice, 
have demanded to know how the room 
was lighted at night. In lighting terms 
we can Say that the light in the room was 
motivated, i.e., prompted, by the wall 
brackets: It is worthwhile to note that 
the wall brackets in the picture are of 
no greater intensity than the faces of 
the actors, although in actual life their 
brightness would be_ several times 
greater. 


Light has other great uses. It has the 
ability to approximate the flow and 
rhythm of the play; that is, it has move- 
ment. Light can express both joy and 
sorrow; it is capable of the greatest 
gamut of emotion. Light carries with it 
as a part of itself, color, and color alone 
can convey the widest range of feeling. 
It is this ability of light to help convey 
atmosphere, an attempt to create an un- 
conscious audience feeling and reaction 
to what is happening upon the stage, 
that we call mood. .Light can see not 
only what objects are but what they ex- 
press. As Robert Edmond Jones has re- 
ported, “. . . light can be... lucid... 
penetrating . . . discovering . . . wonder- 
ing ... finding not only the character but 
the soul . . . the ultimate in the immedi- 
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ate... | 


We may define a further use of light 
in the theatre, although our subject is 
entwined with selective visibility, natu- 
ralism, and mood. If those three ele- 
ments have been co-ordinated, then the 
end result of making the intensity, color, 
and distribution of the light, relate the 
actor, space, and setting, is that all are 
in a proper composition. .Through the 
use of light an artistic harmony of all 
the visible elements on the stage can be 
created. 


This use of light corresponds to the 
popularly used trademark, “Paint With 
Light”; it is the ability of the lighting 
designer to act as the artist, using high- 
lights and shadows, colors and color 
contrast, lights and darks, to create the 
stage picture. 


The theatre is composed of words, 
actions, colors, forms, and rhythms; we 
have seen in this article that by lighting 
the play, we can co-ordinate those ele- 
ments. 











A scene from Blithe Spirit. Produced at.Cain Park Theatre. Setting by Graham Gloster Bird. 
Photograph by Julian Apsel Studio. 








The Styles of Scenery Design 


STYLIZATION 


By WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH 
Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


For over a half century we have been 
living in the age of realism especially 
so far as the theatre is concerned. It 
is only in recent years that the modern 
playwright has begun occasionally to 
reject the realistic box set and to call 
for the more imaginative styles of 
scenery design. One need not be sur- 
prised, therefore, that the average ama- 
teur producing group has consistently 
selected to do realistic scripts set in the 
proverbial realistic “living room”: couch, 
two chairs flanking a library table, a 
couple of doors and windows, and a 
few selected items such as bookcases, 
desks, and radios. 


With the monotonous repetition of 
such stereotyped settings, the amateur 
theater has, in many cases, begun to 
reach the same period of stagnation 
from which, several decades ago, it had 
to rescue the commercial theatre. It is 
time, therefore, for a recognition of the 
truth that the unimaginative realistic 
setting is in too many cases a symbol 
of the increasingly unimaginative pro- 
duction practices into which we have 
fallen. If we wish to continue to de- 
serve the fine reputation which the ama- 
teur stage has so justifiably held for so 
many years, we must once again fulfill 
the need, which every community has, 
for a theatre which can interpret life 
with imagination, creativity, and indi- 


viduality. 


Realism not Only Style 


To that end, let us recognize many 
obvious but sometimes forgotten facts. 
There is most certainly nothing inher- 
ently wrong with realism, either as a 
style of writing or production; there is 
perhaps something wrong with the group 
that sees it as the only style to be pro- 
duced on its stage. For many plays, 
realistic production is the only logical 
style to be selected; but for many other 
plays, equally good or often better, 
realistic production is utterly wrong be- 
cause it fails to interpret the author’s 
intention as completely as a selection 
of navy blue serge would fail to inter- 
pret the design of a June bridal gown. 
Furthermore, it is decidedly not even 
necessary to produce realistically every 
play which, on the surface, seems to 
belong to the realistic class; many such 
plays are just as effectively done, or 
often more effectively done, in some 
other style. Especially is this true of 
scripts written before about 1875 (when 
realism, as we know it today, began to 
appear) because none of these plays were 
originally produced in realistic settings 
and so, obviously, do not necessarily 
require them now. Some of our best 
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choices for amateur production fall into 
this category: plays by Moliere, Shakes- 
peare, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Beaumar- 
chais, the lesser pre- and post-Elizabeth- 
ans, and early Americans. This is equally 
true of many of the plays after 1875, 
because many fine plays by modern au- 
thors are conceived outside the bounds 
of realism: plays by Shaw, Maeterlinck, 
Ibsen, Molnar, the Kapek brothers, 
O’Neill, Rice, Anderson, and the later 
Saroyan and Williams. 


From the practical point of view also 
it is wise to remember that semi- or non- 
realistic productions are often cheaper, 
easier and faster to execute, and more 
easily shifted — to say nothing of their 
being more inspirational to both audi- 
ence and workers. The average, small, 
ill-equipped amateur stage will all too 
often have to forego the rewarding ex- 
perience of producing a good classic or 
modern play if it thinks only in terms of 
realistic production, for how many di- 
rectors can manage a realistic reproduc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Elizabethan Eng- 
land or Moliere’s Baroque France ? 
When we remember, however, that most 
of these plays have only a theatrical 
illusion of reality, if any at all, then their 
production becomes immediately pos- 
sible in terms of merely suggestive real- 
ism or, better still, theatricalism or 
formalism. 


Review the Style Alternatives 


As a starting point in avoiding a too- 
continuous dependence on realistic pro- 
duction, let us review the alternatives 
of style which might be selected. First, 
and most closely allied with complete 
realism, is what is variously called modi- 
fied, suggestive, or simplified realism. 
Impressionism and symbolism are still 
two other terms which describe ex- 
tremely similar styles of scenery design. 
For our purposes we shall ignore the 
slight differences among them, because 
they are basically enough alike to be 
considered here as one fundamental 
trend in designing scenery. For clarity’s 
sake let us use the one term, suggestive 
realism. 


Suggestive realism is, as its name im- 
plies, an attempt not to reproduce liter- 
ally an actual locale such as a kitchen 
or a backyard but, instead, merely to 
suggest that locale. It eliminates all -ex- 
cess elements in the setting and carefully 
selects the absolute minimum number 
of items which can remain and still give 
an impression of the place intended. 
Obviously these items must be particu- 
larly distinctive to their locale or they 
will not give a specific impression. For 
example, an ordinary straight table and 





This article is the first of a series of seven 
articles on Scenery Design, prepared by 
Professor Friederich who with John H. 
Fraser, head of the Art Department at 
Marietta College, is author of Scenery 
Design for the Amateur Stage, one of the 
latest publications in this field. These 
articles will be reprinted in booklet form 
at the close of this school season.—Editor 











set of chairs could be found in any num- 
ber of places: kitchen, dining room, li- 
brary, dentist’s waiting room, front 
porch, garden, Sunday School room, 
basement playroom, or restaurant. Be- 
cause they have no characteristic quali- 
ties which will definitely associate them 
with only one particular place, they are 
incapable of giving the audience an im- 
mediate impression of any specific one 
of the places mentioned. The selection 
of a more individualistic table and set 
of chairs will remedy this situation to 
some extent, but not completely so. 
For example, the use of a modern chrome 
and leather breakfast set would probably 
reduce the number of possible places 
where such tables and chairs would be 
found, but we would still have to admit 
that they might suggest either a kitchen 
or a restaurant. If, however, the typical 
napkin holder and leather menu-folder 
are placed on the table, the impression 
of the restaurant is more clearly estab- 
lished. Again, a business-like set of 
library table and arm chairs might sug- 
gest either the Sunday School room or a 
dentist’s waiting room; but the addition 
of the dentist’s framed diplomas on the 
wall and a water cooler in the corner will 
make the locale a more specific one. 


Recognized Symbols Suggestive 

Many locales are more clearly sug- 
gested because they include more readily 
recognized symbols: the altar and col- 
ored window of the church, the counter 
and shelves of the store, the bed in the 
bedroom, the fountain and marble bench 
in the formal garden, the street-light 
and ash-can on the park sidewalk, the 
throne in the king’s courtroom. In many 
suggestive realistic sets, the selection of 
one outstanding, representative element 
will be all that is required to give the 
impression of the whole; in other set- 
tings an increasing number of items will 
have to be used, because they are 
needed to secure the final impression 
and to motivate the action of the play. 


These items may be quite real or only 
suggestively so. That is to say, the 
street-lamp may be an actual one bor- 
rowed from the city engineers or merely 
a piece of tin spouting with a wooden 
base and a home-made tin top. Or, again, 
the church window may be an elaborate 
reproduction of a stained-glass mosaic 
or merely a piece of muslin dyed in 
run-together patches of blue and red. 
The garden wall may be painted in 
realistically shaped and shaded stones or 
in a neutral, over-all gray that is lightly 
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spattered and has an occasional faint 
outline of a stone here and there. In 
other words, the items may look exactly 
like the real thing to the audience, or 
they may only suggest the real items by 
their shape and color. But, in either 
case, the total effect to the audience 
must be a suggestion of the whole locale 
which these elements, only in part, im- 
ply. They are usually combined with 
curtain sets or simple screens. 


Secondly, the designer may choose to 
get even further away from realism than 
suggestive realism does. He may there- 
fore actually distort the real items of 
everyday life by changing their shape 
and color to such an extent that the audi- 
ence, while still recognizing the items, 
realizes that it has never seen any others 
quite like them. The designer thereby 
forces the audience to look at these 
items in a new light, to think about 
them differently than they have before, 
and to feel emotions that are new to 
them. 

Stylization 

This distortion of reality is, in the 
main, done for two rather opposite rea- 
sons. The first is that the designer wants 
the audience to experience the mood or 
spirit of the play as vividly as they can. 
Because the play itself is not completely 
true to real life and the designer wishes 
to make sure that the audience will rec- 
ognize this fact, he changes colors and 
shapes of the scenery and properties 
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until they no longer look exactly like 
real life. He gives his setting his own 
peculiar and individualistic twist; or, in 
other words, he creates his own style of 
setting. Appropriately enough, his re- 
sult is called Stylization. 

As an example, suppose the designer 
is setting the stage for Moliere’s delight- 
ful farce, The Imaginary Invalid. He 
wants the audience to know that this is 
strictly a piece of theatrical hokum to be 
enjoyed; it is not a slice of real life. If 
he were to place his characters in a 
typical room such as Moliere lived in — 
the ornate, elegant French Baroque in- 
terior of the seventeenth century — he 
would be wasting his time and money, 
for that historically accurate room is of 
no consequence to the play at all. He 
prefers therefore a style of his own, as 
ridiculously exaggerated as the play: 
possibly a curtain set with an elaborately 
painted seventeenth century doorway set 
in at rear center, a couple of fantastically 
magnificent chandeliers, and a pair of 
enormous arm chairs, padded out of all 


_ conventional shape and upholstered in 


a bilious green material with pink pill- 
designs. A table overloaded with five- 
gallon medicine bottles and one-foot 
measuring spoons would humorously 
help to remind the audience of the lead- 
ing character’s hallucination that he is 
a very sick man. 

In a children’s play, such as Maeter- 
linck’s The Blue Bird, the dream of the 
two youngsters includes episodes which 





require human beings to represent trees 
and animals and call for stars and clouds 
of cardboard and cotton to float across 
the stage on wires. Hansel and Gretel 
demands equally imaginative treatment 
in the gingerbread house of the witch. 
Even adult dramas frequently contain 
fantasy or dream scenes, as in The En- 
chanted Cottage; or scenes in which a 
character reveals his absurd day-dreams, 
as in Dream Girl; or scenes in which an 
unreal situation is presented, as in the 
scene in heaven in Liliom or the witches’ 
scenes in Macbeth. Most of these scenes 
or plays demand a setting as fanciful 
as the imagination the author used in 
creating them, and stylization is usually 
the answer. 


The second type of distortion, Expres- 
sionism, will be described next month 
when this article will be concluded. 
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Playing Shows for Children 


By RUTH BALKEMA PRINS 
Director, Children’s Theatre, School of Drama, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


audience at a performance of Sleep- 

ing Beauty as the Queen wailed 
overmuch, “Ah-h, drop dead!” There 
is no doubt that similar feelings arise in 
the breasts of many adult audiences, 
but because of a certain code of adult 
behavior, the actors never know it. The 
actors at the University of Washington's 
School of Drama, who present six plays 
a year for children, say they enjoy play- 
ing shows for children because their 
response is so spontaneous, so intense... 
and so honest! A student actor is 
sometimes shocked to find that he doesn’t 
“carry” half so well as he thought he did. 
With an adult audience, it's too easy 
to shift the blame for lack of proper re- 
sponse (such as a laugh, suspenseful 
moment, etc.) to the low mental level 
of the audience. With a child audience, 
however, the actor is in no doubt as to 
who is at fault. First comes an intent 
straining forward to hear, then a restless- 
ness that multiplies and eventually de- 
velops into such sundry activities as 
spitballs or taking off shoes and putting 
them on heads. 

However, the immediate response of 
these youthful audiences is more usually 
flattering than otherwise. Never has a 
heroine — or hero — failed to be greeted 
by a unanimous, ecstatic, “Oh-h-h-h !” 
Once a group of bobby-soxers mobbed 
the leading man for so extended a period 
that he was almost frantic, when a re- 
sourceful property girl called to him — 
“Come on, honey—have to get home and 
feed the baby !” While the children like 
to hear that the hero and heroine of the 
story are going together, or even en- 
gaged — going home to baby is going 
too far. Villains of course are audibly 
despised, as in the case of the youngster 
who muttered at Long John Silver in 
Treasure Island, “The dirty skunk, oh 
that dirty skunk...” 


The Lost Will Found 

Actors must be ever quick on their 
toes to adjust to the audience help 
they're bound to get. In the clown story 
of Papa Pompino and the Prizefighter, 
by Martha B. King, Papa the Clown was 
to come out front curtain and complain 
that he couldn’t find the lost will, and 
convey some necessary exposition before 
the next act. Because of his large white 
gloves, he conveniently tucked the will 
partly under his clown hat, thinking it 
would never be noticed until he “found” 
it. No sooner did he appear on stage 
to bemoan the loss of the will, than as 
a body the audience shrieked excitedly, 
“It’s under your hat, Papa. . . just look 
... it's under your hat!” It is interesting 
to note that this quick-witted actor, in- 
stead of simply ignoring the outcry, 
cupped his hand to his ear, looked sur- 
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prised, found the will as he was in- 
structed and thanked the audience who 
were utterly delighted and felt they had 
definitely contributed to the progress 
of the play. 

Such a close check do the children 
keep on the truth of characterization 
that it behooves every actor to keep his 
part alive and real. Any over-acting is 
noted by a general restlessness and vocal 
comment, as in the case of Sleeping 
Beauty when the sissy Rupert over-did 
and was greeted with a disparaging, 
“Get him!” It is not easy for actors to 
play for children. The intense focus and 
concentration of the child audience 
doubles the actors’ responsibilities. 
Rather than face shoes on heads or 
spitballs, they perfect their breathing 
so their voices will carry, and improve 
their diction so that their words may 
be heard. A performance before a child 
audience necessitates more projection of 
voice and speech since children (es- 
pecially younger groups) have not the 
background of experience and , vocabu- 
lary to guess what words they cannot 
hear. To avoid “Drop dead!” they 
carefully create their characterizations 
and maintain them. And — for sheer 
enjoyment — they keep on their toes to 
adjust and take advantage of the moods 
and responses of the audience,‘ for it is 
in this rapport that the actor ‘achieves 
his true reward; here, before. a child 
audience he has his applause or his hisses 


every second he is on stage. These chil- 
dren have come to enjoy and no actor 
need wait until the end of the play to 
know if he has succeeded or failed in 
his part. 


Secret of a Great Art 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge thought that 
the secret of great art was its ability to 
evoke in the audience, “that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment 
which constitutes poetic faith.” It is 
this suspension of disbelief, the willing- 
ness to participate in the magic created 
on stage, that makes the actor for chil- 
dren realize he is part of something en- 
chanting. 


The director feels equally the acute- 
ness of the children since those sharp 
eyes of youth quickly perceive incon- 
gruities that might escape notice. The 
fairies of Sleeping Beauty presented a 
costuming problem that was solved by 
the purchase of used parachutes which 
were subsequently dyed and treated with 
glitter in spots where printing appeared. 
The children soon made evident the fact 
that the glitter should be renewed each 
time when at one performance they 
hooted at such inscriptions on the beau- 
teous fairies as “U.S.A.” . . . “Pull This 
Cord in Case of Emergency!” .. . and 
across one lovely fairys backside .. . 
“Rejected !” There are many minor de- 
tails of costuming and stage setting too 
numerous to mention that the child audi- 
ence have “caught” — even some script 
misrepresentations such as one play 
where the heroine was amenatal in 
the script as fourteen years old and was 
pictorially much older; one boy’s terse 

‘Continued on page 10) 











Scene from Papa Pampino and the Prizefighter. School of Drama, University of Washington, 
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have caused such remarks from the 
actors as: “Trying out for a children’s 
play? Have you had your physical? Paid 
up your insurance?” After one season, in 
which the physical damage suffered in- 
cluded a wrenched wrist, gouged eye, 
torn-off toenail (to mention a few), a 
mock children’s theatre medal was de- 
signed—a mercurochrome cross rampant 
on a large band-aid ! 


To Instruct and to Delight 


The motto of children’s theatre at the 
University of Washington’s School of 
Drama is Prodesse et Delectare (to in- 
struct and to delight), taken, of course, 
from Horace. Necessarily, if the actors 
through these plays are to instruct as 
well as delight, they too will gain by the 
instruction and achieve a liberal educa- 
tion. In presenting a stylized Chinese 
play, the actors studied books on the 
king-diau style of Chinese acting; they 
did research on Chinese make-ups and 
costumes. If the _ ever arises, they 
| | are competent to direct a group them- 

heatre group of Thespian Troupe : : : 
center tei ay merting et a eteerlge es beg agen Birgrd- na cane . selves in presenting a Chinese play. 
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PLAYING SHOWS FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 8) 
comment was, “What a figure for four- 
teen!” 

Since a children’s play is characterized 
mainly through action, the actors must 
so develop their powers of pantomime as 
to be understood without words. They 
must train their bodies to interpret as 
much as their voices. Also, most chil- 


dren’s plays are strenuous to perform, 
containing active fights and minor alter- 
cations, and the’actors must necessarily 
keep in “fighting trim.” University of 
Washington actors have participated in 
fisticuffs, wrestling, dagger fights, fenc- 
ing and saber duels, without mention- 
ing minor tiffs such as trips, prat-falls, 
chases, etc. These energetic, and in 
some cases mildly dangerous, activities 
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THE STORY 


To begin with, the chair was not for sale, but it would be Bob 
Harding's luck to have it sold to him by a mistake and find himself 
involved in a ring of smart smugglers who employ the upholstery in 
chairs as a cache for transporting world famous paintings looted 
from the Louvre during the last war. It all happened quite gradu- 
ally. Mable, Bob’s young wife, anticipating a sizeabie inheritance 
from her Aunt Claudia’s will, joins the popular Collector’s Club 
and takes to collecting antiques displayed at the new antique shop 
operated by a Mrs. Hipple while her younger sister, Connie, is 
settling the aunt’s estate. Bob is furious because his living room 
is beginning to look like a museum with Mable’s collection, and as 
the play opens, Mable has graduated to antique furniture. Connie 
arrives to make her home with Mable and Bob and to forget 
Homer, her home-town Romeo who is too firmly knotted to his 
mother’s apron strings to be a matrimonial prospect. Mable comes 
home with a new chair which is left in the hall and raves over 
its magnificent antique features. Bob wanders into the hall, sits 
on it and “CRASH !” it collapses into a pile of kindling. Mable 
is livid, insists upon Bob replacing it immediately. She is so 
demanding Bob gives in and goes to the new antique shop for 
another chair. When he returns with one, Mable’s appraising eye 
discounts it as an antique, but Stella, Mrs. Hipple’s clerk, arrives 
on the scene and pleads with Bob to return the chair. It is 
“NOT FOR SALE,” she claims and tries to return Bob’s check. 
He refuses to accept it and informs Stella he will return the chair 
if Mrs. Hipple will buy back all of the “JUNK” she has sold to 
his wife. Mable hits the ceiling and declares a cold war. Bob’s 
ultimatum proves to be more than he had bargained for, and when 
he holds to his terms the smugglers move in on him. Homer, hoping 
to change Connie’s mind, arrives in time to be mixed in the fracas 
as do Liz Carter, a button collector and Amelia Sinker, a perfume 
shaker. It is their hobbies and Connie’s Romeo who turn the tide 
of affairs in the Harding living-room and drop a $25,000 reward 
into Bob’s lap. The situations are riotously funny throughout. 
The setting is simple and there are NO difficult or period props 
used in its staging. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


569 BOYLSTON ST., DENVER 2, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. COLO. 
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by Charlotte Chorpenning, the actors 
learned several authentic Dutch songs 
and the pronunciation of many Dutch 
words and expressions. They even 
learned to sing “Silent Night” in Ger- 
man! While their erudition will never 
get them a square meal in Holland or 
Germany, or even an enlightened smile, 
still they know the difference between 
“vrouw and “jevrouw” and can utter 
a convincing “ja” on call. 


In Daniel Boone, by Leona Baptist, 
several of the “Indians” would al lib such 
“Indianisms” as “Ugh! Me gettum fire- 
water,’ and “Bettum three goat skins 
Danl no can jumpum rope!” which 
resulted in a concentrated study of the 
Shawnee language. Since so many of 
the characters in the play were historical, 
the actors did much research on where 
and how the Indians and white men 
lived. The actors playing Indians learned 
Eastern woodland dances and studied 
the customs of the Shawnee Indians. 
This procedure became useful almost 
at once, for scarcely a year later another 
Indian play was produced — this time 
of the Blackfeet Indians. So the chil- 
dren are not the only ones that benefit 
from emphasis on authenticity of in- 
struction. 


With each performance the actors 
learn something new about children; 
they rapidly discover what delights, sur- 
prises and thrills children. Many of the 
actors will, as a career, be working either 
with children or for children, and the 
experience they have derived from these 
performances will prove invaluable. Too, 
the actors are fully aware of their re- 
sponsibility in presenting theatre for 
children, for through these perform- 
ances they are preparing the audiences 
of tomorrow; they realize that the better 
drama the children see today, the more 
vital the theatre will be tomorrow. 
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Ernest Bavely Memorial 
Dramatic Arts Conterence 


Highlights of the Meeting of Eastern Thespian Troupes at York, Pennsylvania 
By JEAN E. DONAHEY 


Senior Councilor and Sponsor of Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 187 


On April 14 and 15 at historic York, 
Pennsylvania, the unseasonably cold 
weather and the rigors of bus, car and 
train travel were completely forgotten 
in the warm and hearty welcome that 
Thespian Troupe 520 and the faculty 
members of William Penn Senior High 
School gave to the 650 visiting Thespians 
and Sponsors who registered for the 
Eastern Dramatic Arts Conference. 
There were representatives from 51 high 
schools located in the following 10 states 
and the District of Columbia: Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Rhode Island, and 
Maryland. 

Pennsylvania Regional Director Leon 
C. Miller and members of Troupe 520 
had worked and planned all year for 
this two-day Dramatic Arts conference. 
Their splendid arrangements worked 
smoothly as group after group reported 
to the William Penn High School Annex 
for registration and were then conducted 
to the private homes of York towns- 
people, who housed the delegates for 
the two days and nights of the Confer- 
ence. The courtesy and hospitality of 
these hosts and hostesses made it possi- 
ble for more students to attend the Con- 
ference for a very small fee and travel 
expenses. The whole school from the 
superintendent, through the principal, 
the faculty, general staff, and student 
body with their parents and friends 
worked as one big family in caring for 
the visitors. 

Registration for the conference began 
at noon on Friday, and the Senior High 
School was dismissed for the afternoon 
session so that the faculty and student 
committees would be free to function 
efficiently. Due to the icy roads many 
of the groups were late in registering; 
thus the banquet which was the opening 
event of the Conference, began at 
6:10 P.M., instead of the scheduled 5:30, 
in order that the late arrivals could par- 
ticipate. The delicious meal prepared by 
the school’s cafeteria staff and served 
by the girls of Troupe 520 was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. After the introduction 
of the Conference personnel and roll call 
of Thespian Troupes and other repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Miller told the group of 
the sudden death of Mr. Ernest Bavely, 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of The 
National Thespian Society, who had 
been scheduled as the principal speaker 
for the banquet. A tribute of silence 
was paid to the memory of Mr. Bavely, 
after Mr. Miller asked the group to com- 
plete the Conference in real Thespian 
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tradition as a memorial to one of the 
co-founders of The National Thespian 
Society. A committee of sponsors was 
appointed by Mr. Miller to write a 
fitting Memorium to be published in the 
October issue of Dramatics and to be 
sent to Mrs. Bavely and her son Hanlin. 

The main auditorium was the scene 
of the highlight of the Friday program, 
as the joint societies of the William 
Penn Senior High School presented 
Eastward in Eden, which was directed 
by Mr. Miller and staged by Miss Mar- 
garetta Hallock. All were thrilled by 
the splendid performance. 


On Saturday morning at the general 
assembly the Ernest Bavely Memorial 
Dramatic Arts Conference was opened 
with Mr. Miller presiding. Dr. Arthur 
W. Ferguson, Superintendent of the York 
City Schools, welcomed the Thespian 
delegates to the city. Dr. Edward A. 
Glatfelter, Principal of William Penn 
Senior High School, welcomed the visi- 
tors to his building in which most of 
the events were scheduled. Miss Barbara 
Wellington, National Director of The 
National Thespian Society, and Sponsor 
of Fall River, Mass., Troupe 254, re- 
sponded to the warm greetings and 
thanked the York schools and the city 
for its generous hospitality. She compli- 
mented the York Troupe on its fine pro- 


gram and efficient methods of handling 
the delegates. Dr. Marjorie Dycke, 
Drama Chairman of the School of Per- 
forming Arts, New York City, was the 
principal speaker. Dr. Dyke told of the 
work of her school. Her address was 
one of the outstanding features of the 
conference. 

The Conference then divided into 
four workshop periods. The Make-up 
demonstration in the library was in 
charge of Miss M. Dorothy Schwartzer 
as hostess. Miss Mildred Hahn and mem- 
bers of Troupe 416, Senior High School, 
Reading, Pa., conducted the work. In 
Room 123 with Miss Donahey as hostess, 
Miss Estelle McElroy and members of 
Troupe 598 from Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, held a panel 
discussion for Student Directors. Miss 
Myrtle Paetznick and members of Troupe 
364 of the Jamestown, N. Y., High School 
led the panel discussion on Radio. The 
group for Radio was so large that it was 
reassigned to the Annex Auditorium with 
Miss Elizabeth Niederhauser as hostess. 
Miss Barbara Wellington was hostess in 
the main auditorium, for the group 
interested in Interpretative Acting. Miss 
Mabel Wright of Troupe 307 at the 
high school of Wilmington, Delaware, 
spoke at this forum. On the way to the 
Cafeteria for luncheon the students com- 
pared notes of the helpful suggestions 
contributed by the workshop periods. 

The faculty sponsors heard during 
their luncheon period Dr. Joe Zimmer- 
man of the Pennsylvania University 
Dramatic Arts and Speech Department 
speak on the value of Speech and Drama 
in the high schools. Miss Margaretta 
Hallock presided, and it was at this 
meeting that the Memoriam committee, 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Delegates at Saturday’s Opening Session, Eastern Regional Conference. 








EASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE, YORK, PENNA. 


1. William Penn Cafeteria, Banquet, Friday evening. 4. Make-up Workshop, sponsored by Troupe 416, Reading, Pa., 


2. Scene from THE TAMING OF THE SHREW presented by Troupe Mildred B. Hahn, Sponsor, demonstrating. 
672, Lakewood, R.1., Daniel Turner, Director and Sponsor. 5. Exhibits in the Main Gymnasium. 


3. Saturday night semi-formal dance, Hotel Yorktowne. 6. Scene from THE WALL, presented by Troupe 570, Roanoke, Va. 
Genevieve Dickinson, Director and Sponsor. 
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A Liting Memorial 


To the memory of Ernest Bavely, 
founder of the National Thespian 
Society, 

Who for the past 21 years has 
given reality to a long-cherished 
dream of youth inspired and en- 
nobled by dramatic artistry — 

Who has molded and guided the 
organization devoted to this ideal 
in its growth from a tiny group to 
a society of national scope and 
significance — 

Who has been highly effectual in 
establishing the area of high school 
dramatics in a place of prominence 
in the field of educational theatre — 

Who because of his unique en- 
dowments has been a cherished and 
inspiring leader and colleague with 

The vision and courage of the 

inspired artist 

The wisdom and integrity of the 

staunch leader 

The warmth and enthusiasm of 

the trusted friend 

The energy and faithfulness of 

the dependable adviser 

To the memory of him who lived 
so completely the Thespian motto: 


“Act well your part; there all the 
honor lies.” : 


We, the sponsors here assembled, 
dedicate, as a living memorial, this 
Eastern Regional Dramatics Con- 
ference at York, Pennsylvania, April 
14-15, 1950. 











(Continued from page 11) 


consisting of Misses Wellington, Paetz- 
nick, White, Reed and Donahey, sub- 
mitted the Memorium which formally 
dedicated the conference to Mr. Bavely 
as a memorial. Dr. Zimmerman’s ad- 
dress was very well received by the 
sponsors. 

The Saturday afternoon session was 
devoted to scenes and plays presented by 
representative Thespian troupes. Mrs. 
Genevieve Dickinson of William Flem- 
ing High School, Troupe 570,of Roanoke, 
Virginia, presented her students in Verne 
Powers new play, The Wall. During 
the change of scenes for the next pro- 
duction Mrs. Lucy Coughlin presented 
Miss Evelyn Pobicky of Thespian Troupe 
374 of Roosevelt High School, Dunellen, 
N. J., in a Dramalogue. Scenes from the 
Taming of the Shrew were then pre- 
sented by the members of Troupe 672 of 
the Nelson Aldrich High School of Lake- 
wood, Rhode Island, Mr. Daniel Turner, 
director and sponsor. Miss Mary Dean 
presented three students of Troupe 502 
of the high school at Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, in a Dramalogue while the 
stage crews prepared for the next play. 

Troupe 755 of Susquehanna Township 
High, of Progress-Harrisburg, Pa., under 
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Cast and the set of Eastward in Eden, Troupe 


Margaret Hallock, Ass’t. Director. 


520, York, Pa. Leon C. Miller, Director; 








the direction of Misses Myrtle Reigh and 
Mary Knupp presented Antic Spring. 
The final Dramalogue was presented by 
three students of Troupe 888 from Cen- 
tral High of Syracuse, New York. Miss 
Cecilia Anderson is sponsor of this 
troupe. Scenes from Life with Father 
were the concluding presentation en- 
acted by the members of Troupe 156, of 
Revere, Massachusetts, with Miss Emily 
Mitchell directing. Dr. Dycke and Dr. 
Zimmerman discussed the presentations 
and gave some valuable constructive 
criticism for both the casts and sponsors. 


While the students went to the gym- 


nasium to see the exhibits of pictures, 
programs, posters, miniature sets, etc., 
and engage in a talkfest, the sponsors 
were entertained at a Faculty Tea in 
Room 21. Dinner in the cafeteria was 
the last of the activities scheduled for 
the William Penn Senior High School 
building. At 8:30 P.M. the ballroom of 
the Hotel Yorktowne blossomed into a 
rainbow flower garden as the Conference 
closed with a semi-formal Dance. There 
was a program of singing and interpre- 
tative dances at intermission. at midnight 
the curtain closed on two wonderful 
days. 











Cast of Life with Father, Troupe 156 Revere, Mass., Emily L. Mitchell, Director. 
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Television: Techniques and 
Appreciation 


Introduction: Brief Technical Details 


By SI MILLS 
Department Editor, The Radio Program of the Month 


Television is an entertainment medium 
going places in an awful hurry. This 
year it looks different than it did last 
year. It’s like a kid growing. You just 
can’t keep up with him. Even those 
who brought it into the world are 
amazed at some of the things it has done 
and the way it’s doing them. Actually 
TV has been in the making for a long 
time. It isn’t something that happened 
overnight. As many as twenty years 
ago men were getting the first ideas of 
what could be accomplished. Of course 
there are those with us who can trace 
television back to the beginnings of time. 
They can talk about the simple wheel 
and tell you how important it is here. 
It is a necessity in the make-up of the 
receiver, of the transmitter, movement 
of the tremendous pieces that make up 
settings. But let's try to look at the 
situation sensibly. Here is a method 
of communication that is going to make 
a deep impression. 

We ought to try to find out about this 
intruder. Is it a monster or a welcome 
guest? Already homes have been in- 
vaded and completely disrupted. Teach- 
ers claim that school children are com- 
ing to class unprepared and attributing 
the deficiency to television. Married 





people disagree over the show they are 
going to watch this evening. Visitors 
have been flocking into those homes 
where sets are available. After-dinner 
conversation has died to the fewest 
necessary whispers. Are all these dis- 
ruptions a fact, or are they just talk? 

A Roper survey made recently did 
indicate that television was grabbed by 
consumers and followed avidly. Not 
only the movies and general going-out 
suffered, but all forms of recreation lost 
a good portion of their public. Even 
the reading of newspapers and books 
fell off. Does that mean that video is 
a robber, that it will take from the 
“American Mind” all other intellec- 
tual and recreational activity? Hardly! 
The same survey goes on to say that 
video declined in attraction after the 
novelty wore off. After-dinner conver- 
sation is approaching its former level; 
and visitors who used to appear just to 
watch the new phenomenon no longer 
show up in such numbers. 

The survey goes on to say, “There 
is a particularly hopeful sign in what 
has happened to TV rograms. The 
longer people have sets, the greater the 
improvement in quality of programs they 
have noticed. For example, two-thirds 
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Thanks for the material used in this series 
go to Mr. Lamke of the American Broadcasting 
Company, Miss Dorothy Leffler of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and Mr. Howard Phillips 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 











of all the people who have had their 
sets for two years or more say that the 
programs have gotten a good deal bet- 
ter.” 

This indicates a growing fineness; and 
as the appreciative ability of the video 
viewer becomes greater, so does the 
quality of video programs improve. 
What is more, as the video offerings be- 
come better, there are changes in other 
means of entertainment. For example, 
the movie producers and theatre owners 
have come together with concrete ideas. 
A representative of the former proposes 
three-dimensional films. The latter has 
in mind the idea of fighting fire with 
fire, of using television in movie houses 
Thereby sizable audiences could be at- 
tracted by video shows that would be 
exclusive and “live.” There is talk of 
using big names in the shows, of tele- 
vising opening performances, and of 
bringing special sporting and _ political 
events to the viewer. Then, by charging 
admission, the exhibitors could afford 
to give the audience better performances 
than could commercial enterprises. 

Therefore, we need not expect that 
television will mean the death of any 
other entertainment medium. Ask your 
parents about the way phonograph 
makers cried when radio began to take 
hold. According to those in the industry 
the phonograph would no longer be 
necessary. Recordings would fade into 
oblivion. You know that recordings have 
continued to exist, that juke boxes are 
going great guns, that many programs 
on the air are conducted by “platter 
spinners.” Variety, trade journal and 
bible of entertainers, carries each week 
a full-page chart of leading records 
throughout the nation. The record in- 
dustry seems to have survived very well. 

Of course, there have been shifts. 
Older industries must make adaptations, 
just as all people have to make adapta- 
tions to their ever-changing world. The 
task for today’s entertainment media is 
not so much a matter of preparation for 
burial as it is one of going on and grow- 
ing. Unfortunately, we are inclined to 
think of “growth” as being synonymous 
with size improvement. We think of 
“bigger items. We must learn to think 
in terms of “quality” growth. As long 
as the motion picture continues to be 
immature, a magnet on Saturdays for 
keeping children out of the hair of 
parents, we can expect that any novel 
medium would constitute a threat. 

Television, therefore, should show re- 
sults not only in its own, but in other 
industries. The very existence and threat 
of video shall benefit us in many other 
fields of entertainment and education. 

But what is this machine? Can the 
layman understand it, or is the mainte- 
nance man a minor god? 
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RCA Television set with CBS - TV’s color Television converter. 











To those of us who know nothing 
about electronics, the physical make-up 
of a television set is baffling. Anyone 
without proper training who fiddles with 
any part of his set other than the dials 
on front’is asking for trouble, and will 
undoubtedly find it. But certainly we 
can all understand the simpler principles 
on which our sets operate. 


Most important is the fact that the 
medium of television, like the motion 
picture, operates on an optical illusion. 
Actually there is no movement, but a 
rapid series of still shots. Remember 
those booklets you used to buy when you 
were younger? Each of the dozen-or- 
so pages had a picture, usually a car- 
toon, just slightly different from the one 
before it; and all of them were stapled 
together in the form of a pad. By hold- 
ing the pad in one hand and flipping 
through the pages with the other, as 
through a deck of cards, you were given 
the illusion of watching a moving pic- 
ture. And the faster you flipped the 
deck, the smoother the motion seemed. 
That, roughly, is the principle of tele- 
vision or the moving picture. 


Both operate on the theory that there 
is “visual retention.” To illustrate this 
theory to yourself, stare hard for several 
minutes at three black dots, situated 
about a quarter of an inch apart, the 
three describing a triangle, all of them 
on a clear white sheet of paper. Then 
stare immediately at a blank wall, and 
you are positive that you see the three 
dots that were on the sheet of paper. 
This phenomenon is “retention.” Having 
clocked that “retention” time, video (as 
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well as the movies) has found that by 
showing thirty pictures (or “frames”) a 
second, “visual retention” is eliminated. 
Actually you do not see a series of pic- 
tures that move, but are being treated 
to an interesting illusion. For further 
proof, look at a strip of motion picture 
film and you shall see that it is composed 
of a series of still shots, each only slightly 
different from the one before it. 


It is in the achievement of each of the 
pictures that television differs from the 
movies, for the former does not use a 
piece of solid film. Believe it or not, 
there is not a solid picture put on your 
screen at one time. It is more like a 
newspaper picture. That also is not 
solid. With a magnifying glass, look at 
a photo in your daily paper; and you 
will discover that it is made up of 
a series of dots. Using only black ink 
on white paper and by varying the in- 
tensity of the dots, a range of grays is 
produced and the picture seems to have 
more than two colors, although there 
are only black and white. The fineness 
of this picture can be improved by in- 
creasing the number of dots per square 
inch. This process of reproduction is 
called “halftone”; and it is similar to 
that used in television, through the action 
of either the “image-orthicon” or the 
“iconoscope” tube (whichever is being 
used). These electronic eyes of the 
camera scan an image, translate it into 
electric impulses, and transmit them to 
the “kinescope” tube of your receiver. 
Again, the number of dots per square 
inch is responsible for the quality of 
the picture (or “resolution” ). Therefore, 


the American system geared to 525 lines 
per picture (regardless of 10-, 12-, or 
16-inch tubes) gives a more “fuzzy” 
resolution than the pictures of 819 lines 
used in France. 


The problem of reaching homes all 
across the country is still bafHling the 
experts in video. The means of trans- 
mitting is difficult because sound waves 
used in radio are on a very much lower 
frequency and can be bent, whereas 
these cannot. The highest television 
stations are effective for a limited num- 
ber of miles. That means that a solution 
must be found. 


It has been, partially. The answer is 
in “coaxial cables.” These cables are 
coming into wider use; and now there 
is even talk of an international hook-up. 


That means there is great hope for the 
future. 


Television, though it is here now, is 
still an instrument of the future and we 
are the ones who can watch it grow. 
Some of us may be instrumental in that 
growth. The age and history of the 
theatre, the motion picture, and radio 
give television a wonderful foundation. 
Much can be expected from this new 
medium in comparatively short order. 
However, it should be given a chance — 
a good chance — to prove itself. We 
cant talk television into being better. 
We should familiarize ourselves with the 
mountain of problems confronting the 
persons engaged in production, and 
know what these people are up against. 
This is not to say that we have to 
know all of the details, that we must 
be thoroughly conversant with each 
problem; but it does mean that we should 
have at least a casual awareness of the 
tools at the disposal of persons engaged 
in television production. 


An acquaintance with these problems 
will make us a more intelligent audience. 
No longer would we be indiscriminate; 
no longer would television be watched 
because it is a novelty. 





Would your children like a Christmas Play ? 
WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden has 
been played over 10,000 times, and called “the 
Christmas standby.” 


Theme: a boy gives his heart with his good deed. 


Parts: 2 boys, | man, 2 women, 7 extras. Scene: 
simple interior backed by a vision scene of a 
church chancel. Costumes: medieval. Music: 
beautiful and adapted to the play. 


Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the 
New York TIMES, says: 


“For Christmas observances nothing surpasses 
the simple miracle play with its fervor and dignity 
and its almost superstitious faith. ‘Why the 
Chimes Rang’ by Miss McFadden puts all the 
cathartic beauties of this type of drama within 
the range of amateur organizations.” 


Price 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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THEATRE ON 


By PAUL MYERS 
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Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays > 
through Mr. Myers. Requests y 
should be accompanied by a 
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Until just two days ago, I had feared 
that this initial article on the New York 
theatre season 1950-51 would have to 
set off on a very sombre note. It seemed, 
indeed, that there might not be any 
Broadway theatre season at all. At 
length, however, the League of New 
York Theatres (representing a large 
group of the producers) and Actors’ 
Equity Association (representing the ac- 
tors) agreed on a new working agree- 
ment. This stumbling block removed, 
many of those producers who had an- 
nounced new offerings went ahead with 
casting, signing up designers and direc- 
tors, angling for theatres and out-of- 
town tryout dates and all the innumera- 
ble worries that attend the birth of a new 
Broadway show. The first of the new 
arrivals will be Garson Kanin’s The Live 
Wire, which will bow even before this 
announcement of it appears. It has been 
warming up on the summer circuit and 
one hopes that it will bring again to its 
author the kind of success he met with in 
Born Yesterday. 


The Festival Theatre 


It is great fun to look over the list of 
impending shows. Everything looks ex- 
citing to the really avid playgoer. Let us 
turn from the promises, however, and 
review what has already been shown 
to us over the past several weeks. The 
most important development in_ the 
Broadway theatre has been the debut 
of a new organization—the Festival 
Theatre. Readers of this column will be 
familiar with my iteration about the cry- 
ing need for permanence in our theatre. 
Not since the tragic demise of the Ameri- 
can Repertory Theatre has a new group 
tried to establish some kind of long- 
range enterprise. Festival Theatre has 
not endeavored to set out on a repertory 
basis. One hopes that they will find it 
possible to preserve, at least, the more 
successful of their offerings so that suc- 
ceeding audiences will have an oppor- 
tunity to see them. Such a scheme too 
would permit other actors to play choice 
roles and experiment in different charac- 
ters. It is the plan of Festival Theatre 
to present each of the plays for two 
weeks and to recruit new casts for every 
production. 

Parisienne 

The first of the plays was a revival of 
Henri Beeque’s Parisienne in an adap- 
tation by Ashley Dukes. This was a dif- 
ficult play to arouse the enthusiasm of an 
audience. Its piquancy and insouciance 
require flawless playing. It is the kind of 
play that only the Lunts could get away 
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with today and — even then — one would 
regret that Alfred and Lynn were not 
involved in a more interesting play. 
A capable cast under ‘the direction of 
Sam Wanamaker (who is co-director 
with Terese Hayden of Festival Thea- 
tre) was just not interesting enough. 

It seems hardly necessary to state that 
Parisienne is a comedy of what once was 
considered scandalous manners. “A com- 
edy of morals,” the producers have 
termed it. Faye Emerson made a 
lovely looking Clotilde—the lady who 
causes all the complications — and Fran- 
cis Lederer, Romney Brent and Helmut 
Dantine were the hapless men ensnared 
by her. Ward Costello, a graduate of one 
of the off-Broadway groups, succeeded 
to Mr. Dantine’s role during the second 
week of the play’s run. Parisienne, how- 
ever, is one of those plays that almost 
defy reviving. It breathed so delicately 
in its own day that it cannot sustain the 
process of artificial respiration. 


The Lady from the Sea 


The second play of Festival Theatre’s 
season is The Lady from the Sea by 
Ibsen. I have been unable to attend as 
yet, but the reception has been, on the 
whole, very enthusiastic. Luise Rainer 
and Herbert Bergof are playing the lead- 
ing roles. I think that Miss Rainer never 
received such reviews for any other of 
her appearances in this country. The 
New York drama critics had been rather 
tepid in their estimation of her abilities. 
With her current appearance, however, 
she has emerged as one of the major 
talents in our theatre. Festival Theatre 
plans to follow the Ibsen opus with a 
revival of Crime and Crimes with a cast 
headed by Blanche Yurka. The successor 
to Strindberg has not been selected with 
finality but the ambitious spirits who 
guide Festival Theatre are searching. 
A venture of some importance is under 
way! 

Peter Pan 

The surprise hit of last season (which 
opened too late for review in these 
pages) was the revival of James M. Bar- 
ries Peter Pan. Since its opening late in 
April, it has been played to almost con- 
stantly filled houses. Is there one of us 
who has not thrilled to this play in some 
form? My own earliest theatre memory 
is of the revival in which the beauteous 
Marilyn Miller played Peter. This pro- 
duction solidified an enthusiasm for the 
theatre which still persists. I was a little 
startled when I learned that Jean Arthur 
had been selected to play the title role 
in the recent staging. She is, I hasten to 


add, magnificent. Her playing of the part 
may not jibe with some of the audience's 
memories of Maude Adams, but it is a 
good portrayal and it wins the more 
youthful of the audience completely. 

One of the chief joys of the produc- 
tion is sharing in the very obvious pleas- 
ure Boris Karloff finds in playing the 
dual role of Mr. Darling and Capt. Hock. 
As the pirate leader, Mr. Karloff is mag- 
nificent. He rolls out the lines and licks 
every bit of flavor out of the salty part. 
No recapitulation of the plot of Peter 
Pan is necessary, I feel certain. Those of 
you who know the play best should 
hasten to the current revival as quickly 
as possible and take new delight in one 
of the English speaking theatre’s most 
charming plays. My advice to those who 
know it least is to make Peter’s acquaint- 
ance quickly. I feel rather sure that Peter 
Lawrence and Roger L. Stevens will send 
the production about the country if we 
New Yorkers ever let go of it. 


A Phoenix Too Frequent 


It has been a long time since I was 
as disappointed in a production as I was 
in A Phoenix Too Frequent. This was the 
first play of the phenomenally successful 
English dramatist, Christopher Fry, to 
be produced in New York. It worked 
so hard to make one amused with a very 
trite farce situation. Only Vicki Cum- 
mings managed to make us smile occa- 
sionally. Mr. Fry’s play was too short 
for a full evening in the theatre (though 
it scarcely seemed so), and a one-act 
play of Kenneth White, Freight, was 
presented as a curtain-raiser. The opener 
was a gripping document of racial ten- 
sion in the United States. Set in a semi- 
darkened box-car, it discusses the strife 
among a crew of poverty stricken mi- 
grant workers. Its grip and searching 
comments on current ills made Mr. Fry’s 
harlequinade among the ancient Greeks 
seem even more inconsequential. 

John Gielgud and Edith Evans are 
due to open in New York in October in 
another of Christopher Fry’s works — 
The Lady’s Not for Burning. This has 
had a very successful London engage- 
ment. Perhaps it will redeem Mr. Fry 
in the eyes of New York playgoers. We 
had been regaled with tales of his Lon- 
don success for so long that A Phoenix 
Too Frequent seemed flatter than it 
would have if it had come from a differ- 
ent pen. 


Arena Styled Productions 


A new vogue has seized the imagina- 
tion of theatre directors and managers 
— particularly among the experimental 
groups. Spurred by the success of Margo 
Jones in Dallas with her Theatre ’50 and 
preceding years, they are going all out 
for arena style productions. All of you 
must have seen a play presented in this 
manner by now. Instead of doing the 
play on a stage at one end of an audi- 
torium, the actors work on a platform 
in the middle of a room with an audi- 
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ence on four sides. This arrangement 
can have great effect but it is not a pana- 
cea. A weak pky poorly mounted will 
not seem good just because it is pre- 
sented arena style. “Theatre in the 
round” has become the watchword. In 
desperation, I tried to get one of the 
off-Broadway groups to start “Theatre 
in the Air,” in which the actors and the 
audience are suspended by cables from 
the ceiling and the drama proceeds as 
well as it can. 

One of the most substantial of the 
arena style groups locally is the or- 
ganization under the direction of Da- 
vid Heilweil and Derrick Lynn-Thomas 
which has been presenting plays in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Edison. The Arena 
bowed with a revival of George Kelly’s 
The Show-Off with Lee Tracy in the 
leading role. This is not ideal fare for 
arena production. Indeed the play is 
candies dated and requires all the ar- 
tificiality that the stage can muster to 
keep it going. The second offering was 
more successful — Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar. 

This was a very exciting production. 
I had hoped for a very long while to be 
able to see Basil Rathbone enact Cassius. 
My dreams were gratified very fully. Mr. 
Rathbone was superb. His mien, his de- 
livery of the lines, his movements — all 
contributed to a well-nigh perfect im- 
personation. His scenes with Brutus (for 
me the high points of the play) were 
done magnificently . . . especially the 
wonderful speech beginning: 

“Brutus and Caesar . . . what should 

be in that Caesar? 
Why should that name be sounded 
more than yours... ?” 


The role of Brutus was played by 
Joseph Holland, who revealed much 
more artistry than he had of late in oth- 
er roles. Horace Braham played Caesar; 
Emily Lawrence and Sarah Burton en- 
acted the small feminine roles. The only 
major flaw was the over-playing of Cas- 
ca by Berry Kroeger. It caused some 
amusement but it struck a false note in 
an otherwise sound production. The di- 
rection was by Dan Levin. 

The third — and eurrent — production 
of The Arena has been the most success- 
ful. This is a revival of Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti’s two operas, The Medium and The 


Telephone. These have been re-staged 


by the composer for arena production. 
Operating as they do, directly opposite 


_ Mr. Menotti’s newer hit, The Consul, the 


new bill seems a very sage choice. 


yan, The Son. I hope this time to be able 
to inspect the Circle Theatre and will re- 
port in the following issue. 


The Master Builder 


Others of the off-Broadway companies 
demand attention. The Repertory Thea- 
tre, Inc., took over the Cherry Lane 
Theatre in Greenwich Village for the 
summer and opened with a very inter- 
esting production of Ibsen’s The Master 
Builder. Marie Donnet, who also played 
Mrs. Solness, made the adaptation which 
the troupe labeled, Master-Builder Sol- 
ness. In the past, I had seen only one 
production of this play—a very weak 
one by Butler Davenport (of whom I 
shall speak when I have greater space). 
Even at the recent, more moving produc- 
tion, the play seemed somewhat dated. 
One could see its importance as an his- 
torical piece, however. The company 
should be commended upon reviving 
the play and doing it so effectively. 

“Q” Productions took over the ball- 
room of the Hotel Sutton and attempted 
to operate along the lines of the English 
theatre club. It opened with one of those 
desperate attempts at farce which suffer 
so in transplanting from London to New 
York — Thark by Ben Travers. The sec- 
ond production was considerably more 
interesting — The,Unquiet Spirit by Jean- 
Jacques Bernard (adapted by John Les- 
lie Frith). Their final play was from the 
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Belgian and told of Monsieur Nuche. 
“Q” Productions has terminated its first 
season but it hopes to resume activities 
early in the fall. 


In the auditorium of one of the local 
Y. M. and W. H. A., the Players Com- 
pany presented a fine production of Pi- 
randello’s Right You Are if You Think 
You Are. I have tremendous admiration 
for a group which attempts so difficult 
a play. Too many of the so-called experi- 
mental companies are content to present 
the oft-tried items. They avert plays 
which will force them to stretch a bit, 
and stretching seems one of the prime 
reasons for a young actor or actress to 
work with a group. In doing this play of 
Pirandello, the Players Company not 
only did themselves (as young actors) a 
favor but afforded playgoers the oppor- 
tunity to see a too rarely presented play. 


As you can see, the summer has been 
an exciting one hereabouts. The days 
when all theatre activity disappeared 
completely during the dog-days is gone 
(I trust) forever. The more active part 
of the theatrical year, however, is just 
about to get under way. These are the 
days when each paper's theatre columns 
divulge new treats . . . Louis Calhern 
in King Lear, a new score from the pen 
of Cole Porter, Laurance Olivier in 
Daphne Laureola, Gertrude Lawrence 
in Travelers Joy ... all of these and 
more lie ahead. On with the show! 
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A NEW HIT BY THE SAME AUTHOR WHO GAVE US 
: DATE BAIT 





THE MILLION HEIR 


Comedy by Bettye Knapp 








7 men, 6 women 2 bit parts 


Interior 


Royalty, $10.00 Books, 60 Cents 





This is the story of Johnny Burke, and Johnny’s quite a guy. He’s attractive in both 
looks and personality but his wallet’s as flat as a pancake. Being in love with the 
gorgeous Carol doesn’t help when it’s the things money can buy that Carol likes most. 
Johnny‘s on his uppers — actually that is — and to add to his woe he loses his 
job just as Carol is lured away by George Drexel’s new convertible and seemingly 
bulging pockets. Things couldn’t. look blacker and were it not for Agnes Mallory, the 
landlady’s sweet young daughter, no doubt Johnny would go jump ina lake. But as 
the old story goes, “‘there’s always a silver lining.“’ In Johnny‘s case it’s gold. He 
receives notice of the death of a distant relative —- one he never knew existed — 
stating he, being her sole heir, will inherit a million dollars. But there’s a catch! His 
benefactor was a lover of cats and, unless he can care for her eight prize felines and 
keep them in the best of health for one month, the entire fortune goes to charity. 
More trouble ! Johnny is allergic to fur. Johnny’s story makes headlines and resultantly 
the telephone brings forth strange requests and the doorbell strange people. But it 
all adds to the excitement of life in Mrs. Mallory’s rooming house. Carol, seeing the 
startling headlines, rushes right back to solidify herself as Johnny’s No. 1 heart interest. 
Of course she was ‘‘dating George merely to make Johnny jealous.’’ An old worn-out 


line! She’s $$$$$ crazy! The cats arrive and Johnny suffers along with his allergy 
and the resultant sleepless nights. This just can’t go on — not for a million dollars. 
Just as the fortune seems headed for charitable causes the patience of Agnes, in helping 
Johnny through his ordeal, spurs on his interest. By the time the month is up the cats 
have found an admirer in Johnny and he wouldn’t part with them! It’s easy to 
part with Carol, though, for she’s proven herself a selfish, calculating little blonde, 
while Agnes has come through as the champion. Johnny gets the right girl + a million 


The Circle Theatre tried to coax an audi- 
ence to an arena style production, en- 
titled The Provoked Wife. This was an 
amalgam of two Moliere plays, which 
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seemed wrong at the outset. The press of 
other theatre activity kept me from the 
Circle Theatre until too late. A second 
production is under way which sounds 
much more interesting. This will be the 
local premiere of a play by William Saro- 
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== complete happiness for all concerned. 
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CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER’S 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


DRAMATIZED BY ANNE COULTER MARTENS 


A 3-act comedy @ 7 women, 5 men ©@_ 1 interior 





COSTER 


OTIS SKINNER: “Thank heaven she has no talent !” 


Cornelia Otis Skinner is known and loved wherever there is appreciation of the theatre, just as her famous 
father Otis Skinner, was loved by an older generation. Here is a fine dramatization of her book about her life 
and family. It has run through many editions. Parts of it appeared originally in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


STORY: Young Cornelia Skinner is trying to convince her famous father that she should go on the stage (in- 
stead of to college), but her father’s reaction is to laugh heartily and remark: “Thank heaven she has no talent !” 
Cornelia could die of chagrin. But she rallies and plunges into preparation for the big Shakespearean produc- 
tion. This will convince her father! But Amy, as Juliet, lisps; Grace forgets the costumes; a wig falls off and 
the audience laughs itself into hysterics. A desperate Cornelia tries everything and she finally does manage 
to convince lter father and she at last enjoys the triumph of receiving a one-speech part in a real play that is to 
be her entry tu her beloved homeland of the theatre. 


Royalty, $25.00 © Posters © Price, 75c 


THE DRAMATIC 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE 
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THE FAMOUS ENGLISH TEACHER IN A NEW PLAY 


ADAPTED FROM THE ORIGINAL MATERIAL OF R. J. MANN BY PERRY CLARK 





A 3-act comedy @ 12 women, 5 men ©@_ 1 interior 











MISS BROOKS: “Please, Mr. Wadsworth. He’s only 
a sophomore.” 





Someone like Miss Brooks has a part in everyone's life. She's a most human 
and delightful English teacher, and whether she likes it or not, involved in almost 
everything that goes on at school. The students love her but take every advantage 
of her. The parents and members of the community behave as though they 
owned her twenty-four hours a day. With its fast-paced action, humorous lines, 
and hilarious situation, this play has an underlying sweetness and a special 


meaning for both your cast and audience. 


Royalty, $35.00 ©@ Posters @ Price, 85c 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Northeastern State College 


Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
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This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students, choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers’ should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 





STAGING NEVER BEEN 


KISSED 


By HUBERT HOGUE 
Technical Director, Ah-Ger-Du-Lo Players, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


NEVER BEEN KISSED, on unpublished mystery-comed 
in three acts, by Verne Powers, 610 Thomas Road, 


Lynchburg, Ya. 
Suitability 

It was our privilege at Northeastern 
State College to work from an original 
manuscript in the production of our ma- 
jor Spring show, season 1949-50. Our 
newly organized college theatre group, 
The Ah-Ger-Du-Lo Players (Cherokee 
word meaning “The Masquers’ and pro- 
nounced Ah Kuh Doo Lo), premiered 
the new Verne Powers’ Mystery-Comedy 
“Never Been Kissed.” 

Though the play is not particularly 
suited to the Senior College level our 
play reading committee immediately 
sensed its value for Senior High School 
and Community. The fast moving dialog 
is fresh and gives the audience a feeling 
that the incidents portrayed in the stage 
picture could happen to them as indi- 
viduals or to the people next door. 

The comedy in “Never Been Kissed” 
is down to earth but never at any time 
gets vulgar or the least profane. It is a 
fast moving play with one hour and fifty 
minutes playing time. 

Plot 

Involved in the plot are Rory Craw- 
ford and Tandy Morgan, Rory’s girl 
friend by no particular choice of his. 
Rory is with his family at their summer 
cottage on the shore of Grand Lake, 
Colorado. The entire action of the play 
takes place in the romp room of the cot- 
tage. Brad Crawford, the father, is a 
lawyer of 40 years who spends weekends 
at the cottage away from his work in 
Denver. Ann, Brad’s wife, is a mother 
not too responsible for the conduct of 
the children which affords opportunity 
for the many sub-plots of the play. 

Rory has built a boat which he is 
having some trouble naming and Tandy 
who manages to stick pretty close 
around Rory just happens to be in the 
cottage when Larkin and Hayne, two 
crooks, come in seeking transportation 
across the lake. They force Tandy and 
Rory to give them the boat key and after 
tying the boy and girl hand and foot 
leave them in an abandoned boat house. 
To add to the feeling of the close of the 
first scene of the first act a storm is rag- 
ing in which Larkin and Hayne, who 
have robbed the exclusive Driftwood 
Shop, wreck the boat and have to swim 
to safety —they think. . . . Rory and 
Tandy are responsible for their capture, 
win the reward, and finally get co-opera- 
tively romantic. 
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Casting 

No difficult situations arise in casting 
this play from any sizable senior class 
or community theater group. There are 
no dialects requiring special coaching. 
All characters are like those we meet 
almost every day and are very believable 
and sincere. Every role is within the 
grasp of the high school actor with not 
one unimportant role in the play. The 
accent is on youth throughout the play 
with the longer and busier roles being 
taken by Rory, Tandy, Sheila, and Phyl- 
lis. Though these four roles along with 
those of Brad and Ann may at first read- 
ing seem the most demanding, the roles 
of Bertha, Whipple, Suzellen, Sylvester, 
Hayne, Larkin and Roger Miller will 


pay dividends to the truly enterprising 
actor. 


Rory Crawford, a boy of 17 intent on 
his boat, should be played by a gangling 
male whose entire character bespeaks 
entire disinterest in girls. Tandy Mor- 
gan, a girl of 16 intent on the boy, should 
be played by a vital, ingenuous girl who 
can switch from being the tom-boy to 
the lady-like Tandy ready for the dance. 
Sheila Crawford is fourteen, fat, and 
fond of food and fun. She is interested 
in the family’s welfare but only makes 
situations more complex by trying to 
help. Ann Crawford, mother of the three 
Crawford children, is pleasant and prop- 
er. She depends greatly upon Brad’s ad- 
vice in the disciplining of the family. 


Bertha, the cook, is ample, laconic, 
and self-martyred. Bertha is the vehicle 
for much of the confusion and suspense 
of the life of the Crawfords. This part 
affords plenty of material for any aspir- 
ing comedienne. Phyllis, Sheila’s slangy, 
skinny chum, is 14 and keeps the audi- 
ence informed on happenings outside 
the romp room of the cottage. Lor- 
na Crawford is lovely, willowy, and 
spoiled. She is 19. Lorna, though not 
basically selfish and egocentric, is un- 
sympathetic. Her entire attitude is prob- 
ably assumed as a pose. Brad Crawford 
is an attorney, affable, diplomatic and 
concerned with his family. This is read- 
ily apparent when the sheriff accuses 
Rory of helping the robbers to escape. 


Roger Miller, a smooth-talking good- 
looker, is 24 years old. This role offers 
a challenge to the actor in being one 
in which the character is egotistical 
yet likable through understanding. This 
character has but a few lines to get on 
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HUBERT HOGUE 


Mr. Hogue was graduated from the 
high school in Carrollton, Alabama. He 
spent three and one-half years in the 
army before entering college at Bir- 
mingham Southern College. Later he en- 
rolled at Bacone College for North 
American Indians in Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, from which he was graduated. 
He has his Bachelors degree from 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, 
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stage, establish his character with the 
audience and exit. 

Sylvester Crocksmith, a skinny intel 
lectual of 14, and his sister Suzellen 
plain and motherly, have no direct bear- 
ing on the plot of the play but are de- 
cidedly interesting character studies. 
These two parts will require actors skill- 
ful with pantomime. Hayne, furtive and 
highly nervous, is 35 and is not so hard- 
ened a criminal as his partner. Larkin 
is a bigger, tougher man of 40. He is 
willing to stop at nothing to arrive at his 
end in crime. Ed Whipple, a friendly, 
conscientious sheriff of 45, is friendly 
while on a social call, but when duty 
demands he turns hard boiled and domi- 
neering. 

Directing 

There is not one place in the play that 
the actors can afford to allow a sag in 
the tautness of projection and charac- 
terization. The director will probably 
have some difficulty keeping Phyllis and 
Sheila in their early teens. Even the 14 
year old is inclined to act older when 
cast as a 14 year old. The author has put 
the accent on youth, so keep it there. 

Sylvester and Suzellen will get their 
best laughs on pantomime which will 
require special work with them on that 
point. Keep a contrast in their intelli- 
gence quotient. 

One of the most irritating features of 
our set was the closet scenes. Our set 
was on the principle of the cyclorama 
which required a separate door unit. 
The frequent use of this door required 
that it be sturdily secured to the stage 
floor. The director will more than likely 
need to spend a great amount of extra 
rehearsal time in the perfection of giv- 
ing the illusion of solidity in this very 
light weight door. 

Larkin’s scene creates a further haz- 
ard in that he must strike Bertha over 
the head with the blackjack and drag 
her into the closet rather hastily. Care 
should be taken to keep this scene as 
mysterious as possible as it is at the 
climax of the mystery element of the 
play. 

One other technicality is concerned 
with Lorna's beach bag that has been 
recovered from the wrecked boat. If it 
is not possible that three bags can be 
made, one to be soaked, then the actors 
who handle the bag after it has been 
brought in by Whipple will need to give 
the illusion of handling a dripping bag. 
A heavy object placed in the bag will 
help. 
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The fight scene toward the end of the 
play must be made to appear realistic. 
This scene should be worked out with 
long periods of real struggle on tum- 
bling mats backstage during rehearsal of 
the play in general. Our fight scene was 
confined to a very small space, but gave 
a convincing impression. 

After mystery has been introduced 
into the plot, the director must be care- 
ful to keep building it to the climax. 
One moment of laxness on the part of 
any actor might prove fatal to the suc- 
cess of the performance. 


Setting 

From the structural standpoint “Never 
Been Kissed” is capable of simple 
and economical staging. This play does 
not put out the welcome mat to the de- 
signer who wants to be showy and elab- 
orate in the execution of his set. It is a 
romp room pure and simple and should 
be so designed. 

All furniture for the set was of a plas- 
tic nature. To conserve material we 
covered only those sides down stage and 
in view of the audience. The sofa was 
made by covering three cushions of an 
old sofa with unbleached muslin on 
which wide red stripes were painted. 
The base of the sofa was made of scrap 
lumber and covered with some discarded 
monks’ cloth which was later scumbled 
with the green in which the woodwork 
of the set was trimmed. The chair was 
made in the same manner. Our old fire- 
place from January Thaw was sawed off 
and given a trim of 1” x1” white pine 
which gave it a modern touch. The 
bench in front of the fireplace was 
treated in the same manner. The desk 
was made by the use of two pieces of 
plywood 30” x18” for the down stage 
and the top side, and one piece 30” x 20” 
for the front. The bookcase was made 
of strips of plywood reinforced with 
white pine. Here let me warn those 
constructing the furniture to do a good 
job of it as the entire set takes a beating 
throughout the action of the play. The 
backless sofa and chair make the entire 
stage into a good free acting area. With 
the accent on youth the sturdy sofa 
allows for all the antics of the 14 year- 
old. . The end table was made of an old 
work table covered with cardboard. 

Trim on the reddish brown furniture 
against the gray flannel was yellow 
green, almost chartreuse. Over the fire- 
place instead of the suggested fish we 
used the horns of a deer killed in the 
particular region of Colorado in which 
the scene of the play is set. During the 
night scenes which were lighted with 
blue, these horns with their sprangling 
points gave a feel of mystery to the 
atmosphere. 

Hand properties for “Never Been 
Kissed” are numerous and varied enough 
to keep any enterprising prop man busy 
and interested throughout the produc- 
tion of the play. Most of the props were 
simple to assemble such as magazines, 
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Scene from Never Been Kissed as staged by the Ah-Ger-Du-Lo Players, Mr. Hogan, directing. 








candy box, ashtray, model boat, books, 
including dictionary, telephone, and a 
unique potted plant made of cardboard 
stuck to the small branch of a tree and 
painted the yellow green of the set trim. 
A complete list of properties may be 
found in the play script. 


Sound Effects 


Some of our sound effects were on 
records. These included the motor boats, 
wind, and low-flying airplane motor. The 
sudden violence of Bertha’s first scene 
was made by dropping pans and small 
cooking utensils. We used a genuine 
mechanical door chime for the main en- 
trance. The thunder was made on a 
bass drum. The telephone ringing was 
made by a push button bell. The girlish 
giggling was done by the characters in 
the play, and the distant pistol shot was 
achieved by striking a large plank with 
a hammer. 

“Never Been Kissed” may be lighted 
very simply yet most effectively. We 
used the border lights, two baby spots 
with 500 watt lamps in each down stage 
entrance and a baby spot from right and 
left stage which were mounted in the 
flies. With the addition of the footlights 
and a spot from the balcony this was 
the sum of our lighting. For the exterior 
a photographer’s fluorescent lighting de- 
vice was used with amber gelatin for 
the daylight scenes and blue for the 
moonlight. The exterior lighting was 
free of shadows because of the numer- 
ous sources of light from the battery of 
eight fluorescent tubes. One warning 
on using this lighting device: check all 
tubes to make sure that they are in good 
condition because in the middle of a 
show a bad situation would be created 
if the moon or sun should start to flicker, 
as is the case with a foul fluorescent 
lamp. Lighting was achieved by the use 
of 4 bulbs of 400 watts each mounted 
on a pan; one of the lighting technicians 
rubbed the live wires together to give 
spasmodic lightning effects. 


Make-up 
No particular problem was created 
by make-up. Bertha, Larkin, and Hayne 
are the only characters requiring special 
effects: Bertha with her wrinkles and 


the crooks with their heavy beards. Brad 
grew his own mustache, and Roger Mil- 
ler used crepe hair for a very thin mus- 
tache. Cacmeion 

Only one character is likely to create 
a problem in costuming. This is Roger 
Miller. His commercial air pilot’s uni- 
form is likely to be difficult to locate in 
a community in which there is no air- 
port as was the case here at Northeast- 
ern. 

In general costuming is always made 
easy by the use of a grey background; 
that is, as far as color combinations go. 
We had to watch the use of reds due 
to our deep red woodwork. 


Budget 
In that we were testing an unpublished 
play our performances were free of 
royalty. 
Actual expenses were: 


Advertising and publicity ...... $ 8.00 
NE 6s bv skewhvevee Jébual 20.00 
Make-up, cold cream, etc. ....... 7.00 
PS. 60 W0h4 vodedidiiewest at 1.00 
Total $36.00 

Publicity 


The public relations office of North- 
eastern State College did most of the 
publicity for our show. The fact that we 
were doing the premiere of the show was 
played up in all news stories that went 
out to the newspapers all over the state. 
We used commercially printed posters 
for direct advertising, and members of 
the cast of Alpha Psi Omega kept the 
news traveling by word of mouth until 
“Never Been Kissed” was in the general 
conversation of the campus before per- 
formance time. An extra that was 
added by some members of the cast was 
a program carrying the same information 
and pictures that are found in programs 
of the legitimate stage. These programs 
were paid for by advertising solicited 
from local business concerns. 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1950-51 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 





MY FRIEND IRMA 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


In order to choose an outstanding se- 
ries of radio programs each month the 
reviewer must listen to several of the 
same types of series. Then he must listen 
to several productions of each so that 
he is certain that he isn't listening to an 
off night, one that is a “change of pace” 
from what the series usually yields. You 
might catch an exceptionally good show 
on what is normally a weak series. Or 
you might catch an exceptionally poor 
show on what is normally a good series. 
Having listened, you must now try to 
evaluate on both absolute and compara- 
tive bases. 

If you judge on the absolute basis 
that the stanza is worth very little, then 
you just forget the whole thing. But if 
it’s good in itself, you must compare it 
with others like it. Is the dialogue as 
good as the others? If the aim is humor, 
are you laughing more at this one? Or is 
it the kind of show that doesn’t reach 
for belly-laughs? In the belly-laugh field 
there is stiff competition from “My 
Friend Irma.” This show is by far one of 
the best in its line of situation comedy. 

“Situation comedy” is that brand of 
humor that puts its central protagonist 
in any number of spots (one set of them 
at each session) and allows him to bring 
out his humor. It is not the humorist, 
like Abe Burros or Bob Hope, who stands 
before the audience and throws quips 
at them. Here there is a bit more realism 
and sequence. There is a plot — however 
weak it may be at times. Generally, then, 
you have the idea. “My Friend Irma” 
being situation comedy has a plot, and 
thereby hangs the jokes. 

Every line in the show is good for at 
least a chuckle, although most of the 
lines are good for hearty guffaws. This 
zany blonde who is the central character, 
this Irma, may be the title personality, 
but she is far from being the only one 
worthy of mention affiliated with the 
show. Each actor in the cast is well- 
seasoned, even though none of them 
are big-name stars. That is an arresting 
point. On most comedy programs a star's 
name is played up. It is the audience- 
attractor. Not here. Just as Marie Wilson 
has created “Irma,” “Irma” has created 
Marie Wilson. Her name is synonymous 
with “Irma.” But the capabilities of the 
program go beyord the title character. 
They go to her creator; and they go to 
all the people who make up the stanza. 

Cy Howard, the creator of “Irma,” is 
also the producer, director, and writer 
for the show. That would seem like a 
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big job for one fellow in his early thir- 
ties, but Howard is also kept busy by 
writing other shows like “Palmolive Par- 
ty’ and “Life with Luigi.” One would 
think that he would be a quiet, stay-at- 
home married man. However, here is a 
fellow with an income of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year and nobody 
has yet taken him as a husband. A 
glimpse into his background may give us 
the reason. He seems to have been a 
very busy young man. 

Born in Milwaukee, he took his early 
education in that city and then attended 
the University of Wisconsin. In college 
Howard had written several plays which 
he declaims as having been “not very 
good.” Nevertheless the plays were suc- 
cessfully presented by the school’s dra- 
matic society. The bug for dramatics had 
taken hold; and right after graduation 
from the university Howard went to 
Broadway to try his luck. After a few 
unsuccessful attempts he decided to try 
his ability as an actor, in which he 
learned one thing: that show business 
was his meat. There was and is nothing 
like it. But Broadway wasn’t paying, 
and a fellow has to eat and has to live. 


That's when Cy Howard got into ra- 
dio — the hard way. He landed a job at 
Houston, Texas, with station KTRH and 
did everything from announcing to be- 
ing janitor, at the same time writing 
plays for one of the little theatre groups 
operating locally. 

After serving in the army during the 
war Howard went to Chicago, where 
he wrote material for Danny Thomas 
and other comedians, worked for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s local 
station WBBM, and emceed his own 
nightclub show. Then Jack Benny's 
scouts saw some of Howard's material 
and he went to Hollywood with Benny, 
as chief scriptwriter. But the job as 
scripter didn't last long. Maxwell An- 
derson, the playwright, had Howard read 
some lines from “Storm Operation” and 
the writer for comics was an actor again. 
He played a month on Broadway and 
several on the road, at the same time 
broadcasting “What’s New,” a radio 
comedy show, and writing a number of 
other air shows including “Palmolive 
Party.” That's when C.B.S. took him 
on as an executive producer in the 
Hollywood studios. Then followed “My 
Friend Irma” as his first creation. It’s no 
wonder this fellow is a bachelor, what 
with such a full life. When could there 
have been serious time for girls? It 
seems as if he was always doing some- 
thing, which leads one to believe that 
“Irma” is far from being his last creation. 
We can undoubtedly expect a good deal 
more from Cy Howard. 

Maybe the creator of “Irma” was Cy 
Howard, but the creator of blonde Marie 
Wilson was a novelist named Anita Loos. 
In the 1920’s Miss Loos wrote a novel 











Marie Wilson, Cathy Lewis, Hans Conried, John Brown (standing). 
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Marie Wilson, Cathy Lewis, Cy Howard. 








entitled “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” and 
created the prototype of “Irma.” In fact 
Marie Wilson played the leading role in 
the show, but that production never 
got to Broadway. The idea of an “Irma,” 
as you can see is not particularly new. 
We often talk about girls who are “Beau- 
tiful but dumb.” Here it is, not the origi- 
nal, but a shining example. 


When Marie Wilson’s father died he 
left her some money to be given her at 
the discretion of her mother. The fate- 
ful transfer was made when Miss Wilson 
was going on 16 and her urge to become 
a movie actress had overpowered her 
mother’s misgivings. The net, after fees, 
taxes, etc., was $11,000. The minute 
she got her hands on the money, her 
family, comprising mother, stepfather 
whom she called Uncle Frank, two half- 
brothers, two half-sisters, and her grand- 
father, found themselves moved to a 
house at the top of, Gower Street in 
Hollywood. The delayed-action heiress 
paid a year’s rent on the place, stocked 
the pantry with $500 worth of canned 
goods, bought a car, got clothes for the 
family, had their teeth fixed, and prettied 
up the back yard with awnings and 
furniture. In her mind, if in no one 
else’s, every one of these disbursements 
was indispensable to her plan of assault 
on the cinema citadel. 


She also got herself a $900 mink, a fur 
neckpiece she lost three days later, and 
a closet full of evening clothes. This 
single-handed effort at national pump 
priming took exactly three weeks. When 
she paused to consult her bank she found 
her $11,000 account was overdrawn by 
$1.38. She also discovered she had 
nothing but tennis shoes to wear with 
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her slinky gowns and her fur-bearing 
overcoat. 

Her Irma-like characteristics became 
obvious on one of the occasions when 
she had one of her frequent non-movie 
jobs. It wasn’t too bad when she put into 
the customers’ packages free of charge 
those toys they wanted but couldn't 
afford. The breaking point was reached 
when she talked a customer out of buy- 
ing a $25 teddy bear. That was too 
much. The boss fired her. 


Then in 1947 Cy Howard created the 
role of “Irma” and offered her the part. 
Marie Wilson demurred. Her comment 
was, “I'd only spoil it for you.” She 
was wrong. She must have been, because 
“My Friend Irma,’ without any major 
cast changes is this season starting its 
fourth year on radio. There must be 
good reason for its continued life. There 
is. Howard writes a script that is funny 
but not ridiculous. The humor is 
within belief. He depicts a daffy young 
lady who is always sure to do the wrong 
thing. As the listener you know that 
“Irma” is going to do the wrong thing. 
You can predict that; but Howard is 
always ahead of you by making her do 
the thing you dont expect. People like 
to be surprised, especially pleasantly. 
“Irma’ is capable of doing things that 
no ordinary human would do. Then the 
question is: “Is she human?” If the 
question arises and you still like her, 
it's because Cy Howard is a capable 
writer and Marie Wilson is a capable 
actress. 


But this kind of show is not dependent 
on two people alone — one of whom you 
never “see.” The rest of the cast is 
just as important because they supply 


_ the background and foreground in which 


the central character operates. 

All kids are at some time the victims 
of doting elders. The little ones have 
to sing and dance for just about every- 
one who visits. Cathy Lewis, who as 
Jane is Irma’s friend and roommate, 
an important part of the cast, was no 
different. She went on to high school 
theatricals and has been vocalist with 
big name bands like Herbie Kay, Ben 
Pollack, Herb Stern, Red Nichols, Johnny 
Davis and Glenn Gray. Then there were 
a few appearances with Kay Kayser and 
Ray Noble. Cathy Lewis got around as 
a singer. So far as she could see, singing 
with popular bands had no future; thus 
she tried Hollywood. The small stock- 
parts again offered little and she tried 
the Pasadena Playhouse and stage shows. 
That was when she shared the boards 
with such other hopefuls as Don Defore, 
Wayne Morris, Dana Andrews, and Vic- 
tor Mature. Then came another try at 
Hollywood, a few months in stock, and 
finally radio. Is it any wonder that she 
can perform well? Cathy Lewis has 
appeared in “Suspense,” “The Adven- 
tures of Sam Spade,” “The Whistler,” 
and “The Adventures of Ozzie and Har- 
riet.” 

Then there’s Gloria Gordon as the 
Irish landlady, Mrs. O'Reilly. At some- 
thing past 50 (she won’t admit her exact 
age) she has appeared in opera, oper- 
ettas, musicals, on the legitimate stage, 
on radio, and in vaudeville. In private 
life she is the mother of a young man 
who is known in radio as Mr. Conklin 
in “Our Miss Brooks,” and her only 
daughter is a well-known writer. 

Now add John Brown whom listeners 
know as Al on the “Irma” show. He’s 
had a good share of legitimate stage, 
movies and radio. He appeared for 
four years with Fred Allen, following 
which he was on the Jack Benny show. 

Put in a liberal sprinkling of Hans 
Conried, who comes to you here as Pro- 
fessor Kropotkin. He has been working 
at his first and only love in entertain- 
ment, radio, for better than fifteen years. 
His performances in 1937 were called 
“the most versatile I've ever seen” by no 
less an actor than John Barrymore. 

Then add Donald Woods, who plays 
Richard Rhinelander. He has had train- 
ing in radio, stock and movies. 

Mix these ingredients; you now have 
a grand radio show. 
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SCREEN 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 
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This is the first of a ser- 
ies of seven articles on 
some of the less familiar 
phases of motion picture 
production. 
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SEARCH FOR A STORY 


Who decides what stories are to be 
made into motion pictures? How many 
of the current crop of new books and 
plays are read before a selection is made? 
Who reads them? And why don't they 
make that new best-seller into a movie? 
Somebody ought to let some studio know 
about that one ! 

In order to report to you some of the 
less familiar facts about the making of 
motion pictures, I am currently taking 
advantage of the hospitality of one of the 
major studios. It was in the pleasant 
offices of the Story Department at 20th 
Century-Fox that I found the answers 
to my first questions. 

Somewhere in the list of about 300 
arts, crafts, professions and vocations 
required in the production of films at a 
large studio, appear the titles of two 
unheralded jobs: story editor and reader. 

The work of the people who fill these 
posts is unknown to the general public, 
yet it commands high respect among 
studio personnel. For the story editor, 
supported by his staff of assistant editors 
and readers, is one of the handful of key 
men in the motion picture industry. 

The story editor gets no “credit” on 
the screen. A reader employed by the 
studio may be the first to sense the 
potential dramatic power of a tale that 
later becomes a hit among movie audi- 
ences; but his name is not associated 
with the event, except in the minds of 
a small group of fellow-workers. Yet the 
“nose” for a good film story is chrono- 
logically the first in a broad assortment 
of talents that bring a print of a new 
motion picture to your local theatre. 

The staff of the Story Department at 
20th is made up of over 30 men and 
women, each expert in his field. Their 
work is supplemented by a staff in New 
York and another in London. Together 
they face annually a literary output, the 
world over, of around 20,000 short 
stories, novels and plays in a score of 
languages. This estimate includes only 
those pieces accepted for publication or 
stage production. Additional thousands 
of unproduced and unpublished works 
are copyrighted, or otherwise protected, 
each year. Out of this mass of writing 
that runs the quality gamut from “hope- 
less” to “excellent,” readers must spot 
the potential screen material. 

How is this tremendous amount of 
stuff screened? Obviously some of it 
can be disregarded on the basis of sub- 
ject matter alone. Also, experienced 
readers learn to detect quickly, espe- 
cially among stories accepted by well- 
known magazines, those tales which 
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repeat worn themes, exhausted back- 
grounds, and sentiments and actions in- 
appropriate to screen use. Nevertheless 
thousands are carefully read by readers 
for every major studio. 

For each one so read a full synopsis 
is written and filed, with recommenda- 
tions, in the Hollywood office. An in- 
ya file of cards is kept for the entire 
ot. 

During 1948 alone, 6000 such synopses 
were added to the story files at 20th 
Century-Fox. While 3000 of these were 
written by the New York staff and 1000 
by the readers in London, each one was 
given careful study by the staff in Holly- 
wood. The accumulated files at this one 
studio total over a quarter of a million 
synopses. This collection, which in- 
cludes summaries of every drama _ by 
Shakespeare and of each play that will 
open this month on Broadway, is vir- 
tually duplicated in the story department 
of every major studio. 

That new best-seller that “should 
make a fine picture,” had been read and 
appraised by readers and story editors 
long before you and I learned that it was 
available at the bookstore. All this to 
find suitable picture material ! 

Is it worth it? Well, James Fisher, 
Associate Story Editor for 20th, tells 
me that it is, and his colleagues through- 
out the industry agree with him. With- 
out probing into the answer to the com- 
plex question of what makes good screen 
material, it can safely be assumed that 
an industry ranking among the first 
twelve of the nation, in total assets and 
volume of business, can’t afford to do 
much less in its attempt to locate the 
best raw material for the manufacture 
of its product. 

A pointed question easily follows: 
“Why, then, so many mediocre pic- 
tures?” Well, of course there’s much 
more to making a picture than choosing 
a good story. And, in any event, it is 
well to remember that most historians 
and critics of the industry agree that 
the percentage of good films has been 
on the increase. There is, perhaps, no 
more or less excuse for poor work in 
motion pictures than in any other art 
or craft. It is a truism that “pictures 
will be perfect when people are.” 

Much of the foreign language ma- 
terial is screened for major studios in 
their London offices and by special con- 
tacts in large cities around the world. 
The New York staff makes the initial 
contacts with new books before publi- 
cation and new plays before production. 
The Hollywood personnel handles the 


lion’s share of stories written directly for 
the screen and submitted to the studios 
by bona fide agents. 

James Fisher, as 20th’s Associate Edi- 
tor in the Hollywood office, is chief con- 
tact with the scores of literary agents 
doing business in that area. The readers 
on the studio staff, however, are nct 
confined to the appraisal of screen stories 
alone. They are given a wide variety 
of reading assignments by the Assistarit 
Story Editor, who is their chief, in ac- 
dition to their job of reviewing all syr - 
opses sent in from the other offices. 

Head man in the Story Department at 
20th is Story Editor Julian Johnson, aa 
astute gentleman seasoned in_ this 
specialized work. His alert secretary has 
her own screening assignment, that cf 
separating the acceptable correspor- 
dence and script submissions from the 
“pest mail.” This latter is a polite term 
for story or idea submissions that sme!] 
of possible blackmail or phony plagiar- 
ism suits. Unprotected work of any sort, 
and unsolicited manuscripts other than 
those submitted by recognized agents, 
are suspect. 

The rest of the staff includes an execu- 
tive secretary (who is reliably reported 
to know the answers to all of the story 
questions put by Darryl F. Zanuck, pro- 
duction chief); two editorial assistants; 
the head of story files and his assistant; 
other secretaries and file clerks; and 
finally, the fifteen readers. 

“It has been, and is, our policy to 
make Reading a training school for 
writers.” This is the quoted attitude of 
20th’s Julian Johnson, and it is reflected 
to some degree in the story departments 
of all large studios. Readers are college 
graduates with literary aspirations. Some 
of them have degrees beyond the bac- 
calaureate, a few of them are bilingual. 
Many writers in the business, and a 
smaller number of directors and _ pro- 
ducers, were at one time skilled readers. 

Hiring of readers at the West Coast 
office is on a full-time basis only, under 
contractual agreement made with the 
Guild to which readers belong. The 


Julian Johnson, Story Editor at 20th Century- 


Fox, Hollywood. 
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Cornel Wilde, Linda Darnell, and Jeff Chandler in the new 20th Century-Fox film, Two Flags 


West, due for November release. 








staffs in New York and London are sup- 
plemented by part-time personnel. Al- 
most consistently readers are alert, well- 
educated, ambitious men and women, 
aware of the critical nature of the work 
they do. In a special sense the reader 
is an artist, an artist in literary analysis, 
screen values, and succinct and vivid ex- 
pression. 


An important question remains un- 
answered: “Who decides which of the 
thousands of stories and ideas are to be 
given production?” Methods of arriving 
at this decision vary, as do organizational 
plans among studios. Small independent 
producers may make their own decisions; 
their story choices may be purely per- 
sonal. In large studios a “story confer- 
ence’ usually occurs somewhere along 
the line; any number of associate and 
assistant producers may be involved. 


Two approaches predominate at 20th 
Century-Fox. In one, the synopsis of a 
highly recommended story is mimeo- 
graphed and distributed by studio mail 
to the several producers. (20th lists 24 
producers, several of whom are also 
either writers or directors.) Their re- 
action is requested. A generally favor- 
able response, or a single enthusiastic 
reaction, prompts the Story Department 
to put a copy before Darryl Zanuck, 
Vice-President in Charge of Production. 
Approval from Zanuck is a signal to 
Story Editor Johnson to start arrange- 
ments for purchase through the studio's 
legal department. In the case of an 
unpublished or unproduced work, this 
may mean that purchase has been com- 
pleted before the book is printed or the 
play presented. 


A second approach is well illustrated 
in the case of Two Flags West, due for 
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national release in November. 


This was 
a Civil War story written originally for 
the screen by Frank S. Nugent and 
Curtis Kenyon under the title of Trumpet 
to the Morn. The script came to the 
Story Department through the writers’ 
agent. The screen possibilities, in the 
judgment of the story staff, led James 
Fisher to send it at once to the studio's 
top producer of Westerns, Casey Robin- 
son. (Casey Robinson is one of those 
valuable persons listed on a_ studio's 
personnel roster as a “writer-producer- 
director.” ) His reaction was an immedi- 
ate “Yes !”, and Darryl Zanuck’s subse- 
quent approval put the machinery for 
purchase in operation. Casey Robinson 
himself took on the assignment of writ- 
ing the screen play, in addition to his 
production chores. 

A third approach is made in all studios 
that employ regular writers. One or 
more writers may be assigned to de- 
velop a story tailored to specific produc- 
tion requirements, in which case the 
story must be approved at every stage 
of development by one or more pro- 
ducers — just as in the case of a screen 
play that is being written on the basis 
of a story purchased on the outside. 

With the purchase of the story, the 
job of the story department ends. How 
much is paid? Perhaps you've read 
about the near-astronomical purchase 
price for the recent play, Harvey. Screen 
rights for that popular show cost Uni- 
versal-International a round million. Ten 
years ago spectacular purchases included 
$285,000 for Lady in the Dark and 
$250,000 for The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Today $150,000 is regarded as 
the “usual” top figure, while $35,000 to 
$40,000 is considered good. Naturally, 


competition for a script among several 


studios affects the price it can command. 
Occasionally, certain additional provis- 
ions for a percentage of the net profits 
made on a film are included in the pur- 
chase contract. This practice is more 
frequently followed among small studios 
and independent producers. 


And so the Story Department bows 
out. The film made on the basis of its 
appraisal may or may not be a success, 
for the job has just begun, and “there’s 
many a slip—.” But the story editors 
and readers are as busy as ever, trying 
to ferret out the best yarns for their 
studio. For every thousand pieces of 
published and unpublished work, one 
picture may be made at a major studio. 
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‘“‘High comedy.” 


—Texas Interscholastic Leaguer. 


THREE DAMSELS 
AND A DAM 


In three acts by Mary Daugherty. For 
7W, 5M and extras. 
before the curtain. 


One set with scene 


“A comedy which will appeal to all 
amateur groups. The characters are 
gay and the dialogue is lively and 
witty. The cast is elastic, the songs 
and music can add much to the play 

. The story concerns the building of 
a dam, the kidnapping of four ladies 
and the interesting romances of the 
young people. The situations are funny 
without being silly and clever without 
being impossible. Any group would 
enjoy doing this show.” 


—Players Magazine. 


**A different play.” —p,amatics Mazasine. 


Books, containing stage directions, $1. 


Royalty, $10. 


A free descriptive play catalogue will 
be sent on request. 


PLAY DEPARTMENT 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE’ NEW YORK 3 
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OUTSTANDING 
NEW ORATIONS 










































(We list here some potential winners chosen 
from the large number of good new orations 
described in our 1951 catalog. We are always 
on the watch for new orations, but are very 
careful to accept only those having “safe 
and sane” subject matter, that are of educa- 
tional value and those that we hope will be 
helpful to the moral and patriotic ideals of 
youth.) 


HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. Grant Barnes. 
EE ee 60c 


CAN DO. Adm. Ben Moreel ... 


DANGERS OF SECURITY. Won Mich. Women’s 
Collegiate Contest, 1950 ........... 50¢ 


FREE MAN VS. PUPPET MAN. Mrs. Norman 
Beals Ga SR ae ree 50c 


FROM WHENCE COMETH MY HELP? Won 
lll. and Eastern Div. and second in National 
Women’s Collegiate Contests, 1950. One 
of the best of the new orations ...... 60¢ 


GIVE US TO SEE. Won Wis. and second in 
Western Div. Women’s Collegiate Contests, 
Fa A tp hihi dak bock e Pee 50c 


LIGHTS, CAMERA, BUT NO ACTION. Won 
Ind. Women’s Collegiate Contest, 1950. 50c¢ 


MASS MEN. Dorothy Thompson ........ 50c 


THE MASTER LINK. 
with this oration won Tenn. Am. Legion 
Contest, 1947, and the state and regional 
1948; Tenn. N.F.L. 1948; Southeastern Col- 
legiate Contest, 1949, and Tenn. Collegiate 
Peace Oratory Contest, 1949 — 


NAKED RUNNER. Won Neb., second in Western 
Div. and second in National Collegiate 
Combeste, SO aoc ceeeces or. 


Hamlin. The author 


legiate Contest, 1950 .............. 50c 


PITFALLS OF A SOCIALIZED STATE. Dr. Cloyd 
H. Marvin .. ee em ie tee no a lal 50c 


TELL THE FOLKS BACK HOME. Norman Cou- 
RE SS Den ee tn eee En te 50c 


THOSE NAMES ARE WORDS IN STONES. Prof. 
V. O. Key, Jr. A six-minute “classic.” 50¢ 


TO THE FUTURE. L. Anspeck, Pres. Central 
Mich. College. ‘Building for an afterself.” 
Se. ee Bae. ree errs ———. 

WHAT KIND OF GOVERNMENT AHEAD ? 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower ... os ae 

WHICH WAY AMERICA? Dorothy Thomp- 
RE re rs ; Ts. 

WHO’S TO BLAME? Won Neb. Women’s 
Collegiate Contest and third in Western 
RS ere peered aa mm 50c 

THE WORTH OF ONE. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. 

. Corer. 50c 


YOUTH AND THE AMERICA TOMORROW. 
Senator Raymond E. Baldwin ........ 50c 


WETMORE 
DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Thespian Troupe 1056 Installation Service, Stanstead College School, Stanstead, Quebec. 
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Canadian Thespian Troupe 


1056 Installed 


By LEON C. MILLER 


Editor, Dramatics Magazine 


Ever ready to expand its services to 
all groups interested in the Dramatic 
Arts, The National Thespian Society 
welcomes into its membership its first 
Canadian troupe, No. 1056, located at 
Stanstead College School, Stanstead, 
Quebec. Lloyd C. MacPherson is its 
sponsor. Dr. E. C. Amaron, principal, 
participated in the installation cere- 
monies which were held on May 14 
in the auditorium of the school. 

Paul Newhall, Margaret Philip, Ruth 
Rice, Norman Bodtker, D. McIntosh, K. 
Currie, R. Stewart, G. Stewart, D. Haw- 
kins, P. Foulkes, O. Nordby, H. Murray, 
G. Turnbull, G. Newman, J. Murray, D. 
Beinschrott, $. May, E. Howes, B. Jack- 
son, J. Goodfellow, D. Wilson are the 
charter members. ‘They were initiated 
by a ritual team composed of B. Fluh- 
mann, J. Philips, J. Mooyboer, W. Col- 
lins, T. Theodore, G. Allen, and M. Rose, 


who are not Thespian members, but 
prospective members. 

The officers of Thespian Troupe 1056 
are as follows: Paul Newhall, president, 
Margaret Philip, vice-president, Ruth 
Rice, secretary, and Norman Bodtker, 
treasurer. 

The National Thespian Society wel- 
comes into its membership this Canadian 
high school, which is called “college” 
school, the term given to all secondary 
schools of Canada. With Troupe 1056 
now showing the way, our society is 
anticipating other Canadian schools pe- 
titioned for charters and memberships. 

Our society now has troupes in 
Canada, Japan, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Canal Zone. It is our aim 
to create an “international” society in- 
stead of a national society in the future 
years. Canadian Troupe 1056 has 
brought the realization closer, 











SHOPPING “FINDS” 
for the THEATRE! 


Portable spray-guns, electric $37.95 
Price subject to change without notice 


Wall-paper and border stencils of 
lovely design for sets 50c to $5.00 
Working plans for set construction — 


prices depending on number of sets 
and technical problems. 


THEATRICAL SHOPPING 


SERVICE 
NAN McFARLAND 
Mu 8-1194 
New York 22 


KAY SEVIER 
140 E. 52nd 











THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS WM Rosco Laboratories 


) 
Non-Fading COLORS CESS) 6s tedson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y, « 


Large Size 20°x 24" 
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STAGECRAFT SERVICE 


Settings and Lighting on a rental basis for all 
productions. Scenery, Draperies, Hardware and 
Lighting Equipment supplied for permanent 
installation. 


CHARLES H. STEWART & CO. 


6 - 8 College Circle, 
Somerville 44, Massachusets 
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GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


“Hollywood’s Finest’ 


STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO 
Training Under Expert Guidance 
6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Hollywood 36, California 


Te ee ae ee — \ 


Dept. D. 
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We Predicted 
A YOUNG MAN’‘S FANCY, the comedy about life in a summer camp for 


boys and girls — that delighted Broadway audiences for one solid year*— would prove 


a sensation with high school groups from Maine to Hawaii. 


New Read This 


“The audience not only found it a great laugh, but also a 
show with an arresting message to parents, teachers, and boys 
and girls. It is better than a trip to the psychologist . . . The 
lighting effects were beautiful, especially the night scenes and 
the camp fire . . . It was one of the most interesting and 
challenging plays | have ever done. The athletic department 


“A natural for 
High School 
pupils. It will 
eventually be 
played by every 
High School 
group in the 
land, for the 
play has the 
wholesome, hi- 
larious situa- 
tions which are 
loved by every 





thought the play was excellent. Our guidance department, of 
course, thought it was so true, and the audience had fun but 
food for thought. It is wholesome, boyish and just A YOUNG 
MAN’‘S FANCY.” 
—Eleanor A. Rush, Dramatics Director, 
Merchantville High School, Merchantville, N. J. 


“| have never 
produced a play 
with greater 
appeal for both 
young and old 
or where the re- 
hearsals were so 
thoroughly en- 
joyed by the 
cast. We gave 
two evening 
performances to 
two full houses. 


it theatre audi- Everyone loved 

ence in Ameri- 2" 
sad ca.” —E. Probstfield, 
6 —E. E. Curtis, Drama Director, 
it, Professor, Kent Central High 
th State University “The characters were so well drawn and the theme so true to life that it was a ‘natural’ mes Ata 
T, for our cast. We appreciate being able to find a play so well adapted to the teen age and ' : 

yet sufficiently adult to satisfy the public taste without offending the community ideals and 

s]- moral standards. We wish more plays that satisfy these requirements were to be had.”’ 
: —Marjorie V. Kemple, 
an Township High School, Fairbury, Ill. 
e 
ry 
56 “| consider A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY to be one of the cleverest and most hilarious comedies ever 
is presented here. Our various audiences, young and old just loved it. This is the type of comedy that 
e- amateur groups are looking for, and are so difficult to secure. | recommend it very highly.” 
DS. —George H. Kahn, Supervisor, Newark Play Center 
in Newark, N. J. 
‘to “We engaged A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY for eight perform- 
im ances and ran it two extras, making ten in all. The play is “In my 16 years in the professional theatre and 8 years 
excellent entertainment and was well worth producing .. . directing for Little Theatres | have not played in or directed 
im There is a moral to the play about “‘mother love” which hit a faster-paced vehicle. We whole heartedly recommend this 
ire rather close.”’ play to any group.” 
1as —Ulmont Healy, Director —Martha Newton, Director, 





Duluth Playhouse, Duluth, Minn. 


Lansing Civic Guild, Lansing, Mich. 


“Our Cranbrook School, which in the last 20 years has produced 101 plays and among them many Broadway 
hits, also presented A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. We found A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY to rank as high in 
entertainment and dramatic effectiveness as any play we've done. A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY is a must 
for every worthwhile dramatic group — for excitement, for insight, for superb theatre.” 
—Carl G. Wonnberger, President 
Michigan Council of Teachers of English 


“A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY is the first play | have ever produced where the audience applauded before 
the curtain for various scenes out of sheer excitement to have the action progress.” 

—Hilda S. Leech, M.A., Director of Dramatics, 

| Indianolo High School, Columbus, Ohio 





10 boys and 11 girls — others may be added. 1 simple interior. Books, 85 cents. Fee, $35 - $25. 
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*"& YOUNG MAN’S FANCY by Harry Thurschwell and Alfred Golden is a first-rate laugh getter. Each 
time I see it, | laugh LONGER AND LOUDER. Good keen fun for the entire family.” 
—Robert Garland, New York Journal-American 


| DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


OcroBER, 1950 27 


- . 


14 EAST 38TH ST. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











Two New 
Eldridge Plays 


© Hurricane Harriet 
By JEAN PROVENCE 


3 ACTS — ONE SET — 7M., 7W. 
COMEDY-FARCE 


Are you troubled by income taxes, 
modern art, mothers-in-law ? If 
so, this is your play. When a T- 
Man learns from Harriet’s rivals 
that she didn’t report all her in- 
come tax, he investigates. He 
finds among many other things 
a walking Fort Knox, a “‘social- 
ized” English Lord, a left-over of 
the Kickapoo Indian tribe and 
four engagement rings for Har- 
riet, including his own. 

A farm living-room set is all that 
is required for this gala comedy. 


Royalty, $10.00 
REPEAT $2.50 EACH 
PLAYBOOKS, 75c EACH 


& 
© Custer’s Last Sit 


By CLAIRE TAYLOR 
1 ACT COMEDY — 3M., 3 W. 


With great courage “Drill Cap- 
tain’ Custer takes over his sister's 
job of baby sitting the Winslow’s 
young brats. Then, as expected, 
the charges charge, and Custer 
makes his last sit — or does he ? 
A High School comedy that is 
tops. Purchase of 7 copies re- 
quired for production. 


PRICE, 50c PER COPY 


SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 


Lldridge 


PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
ALSO 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 





CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
University of Minnesota, August 24-26 


IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas, the late Ernest Bavely, 
editor of DRAMATICS Magazine, showed 
his interest and support of the Children’s 
Theatre movement in many concrete 
ways, and did much to promote an un- 
derstanding of its work among dramatic 
groups at the high school level, 


American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, at its sixth annual business meeting 
and Conference, express and record its 
recognition of his interest and service 
in behalf of the Children’s Theatre, and 
its warm appreciation of his many con- 
tributions toward the Children’s Theatre 





THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: that work. 


the Children’s Theatre Committee of the 


1. A three-day Workshop preceding the Sixth Annual Children’s Theatre 


Conference at the University of Minnesota, August 24-26, resulted in 
a great momentum of enthusiasm for the Conference proper. The first 
day’s program, after brief speeches by Sara Spencer Campbell, Confer- 
ence Chairman, and Campton Bell, Chairman of the Children’s Theatre 
committee of A. E.T.A., included one panel on the general subject, 
Clarification of the Term “Children’s Theatre,” and another on Children’s 
Theatre in relation to education, recreation, the community, and the 
achievements of the Negro Children’s Theatre. 


. A highlight of the Conference was an address given by Dr. John E. 


Anderson, director, Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Minne- 
sota, on “The Psychological Aspects of Child Audiences.” Dr. Anderson’s 
report on the research which has been done in this field was of intense 
interest to Children’s Theatre people. Nine underlying principles af- 
fecting the relation of children to dramatic material were brought to 
the attention of the group, and a plea was made to work directly with 
children rather than to project upon them adult views and attitudes. 


. In the Creative Dramatics panel, delegates from Seattle, Birmingham, 


Cincinnati, and Austin, Texas, told how these cities had set up a creative 
drama program. This was followed by a demonstration of Creative 
Dramatics by Jean Mills, of Allegheny College, with a group of children 
dramatizing The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 


. The final dinner presented Dorothy Kester speaking on the subject, 


“What's Fun About Teaching Dramatics?” and Dorothy Schwartz in 
“Looking Towards the Future.” Mrs. Schwartz urged Children’s Theatre 
people to be aware of their tremendous responsibility and opportunity 
in influencing the lives of children. 


. Three beautifully produced plays delighted the delegates during the 


week: The Emperor's New Clothes, by Charlotte Chorpenning, directed 
by Jed Davis at Macalester College in St. Paul; Arthur and the Magic 
Sword, by Keith Engar, directed by Kenneth Graham, and Barrie’s im- 
mortal Peter Pan, directed by Frank Whiting, which proved a most 
wonderful ‘climax on the final night of the Conference.—As reported by 
Winifred Ward. 


. The values to high school students of producing plays for children were 


discussed by a panel of six members of the Children’s Theatre section of 
A. E.T. A. Miss Marge Biersach, of Elgin High School, Illinois, men- 
tioned the artistic and educational benefits which come out of such an 
activity. She stressed the fact that both students and director have 
fun. D. M. Howell, of the Lubbock High School, Texas, described the 
way in which his group was organized. Richard C. Johnson, Barrington 
Consolidated High School, Illinois, discussed the work of the crews and 
showed plates of costume and scene design. Miss Julia Piquette, Horlick 
High School, Racine, Wisconsin, told about dramatics at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen. Miss Maxine Anglin, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Kenosha, Wisconsin, listed the pitfalls that have to be avoided 
in working on children’s plays. Miss Marjorie Good, Wardlaw Junior 
High School, Columbia, $.C., summed up the satisfactions that are to 
be found in producing plays for children with high school students. 


There was general discussion among audience and panel members of 
such questions as budgets, promotion and selling the idea to the com- 
munity. One of the most interesting reactions to come from the meeting 
was the feeling that high school students really enjoy the experience of 
entertaining children and of producing shows for such exacting but 
appreciative audiences.—As reported by Dorothy Kester. 
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JoaFAR MORE strRoNG 


BRILLIANT SPOT 


4 5) 


See any of the following dealers or use coupon for 
obtaining literature 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Noat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

Albany Theatre Supply 
ATLANTA 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Boardwalk Film Enterprises 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

Auburn Theatre Equipment 
BALTIMORE 

J. F. Dusman Co. 

Nat’l Theatre Sup. Co. 
BOSTON 

J. Cifre, Inc. 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
BUFFALO 

Dion Products 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CHARLOTTE 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

Standard Theatre Supply Co. 
CHICAGO 

Abbott Theatre Equip. Co. 

Gardner Jansen Inc. 

Hollywood Stage Lighting Co. 

Midwest Stage Lighting Co. 


Midwest Theatre Ser. & Equip. Co. 


Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CINCINNATI 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CLEVELAND 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
DALLAS 

Hardin Theatre Sup. Co. 

Modern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
DENVER 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

Graham Brothers 
DES MOINES 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
DETROIT 

Nat‘l. coaeeme Sup. Co. 
FORTY FORT, PA. 

Vv. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Standard Theatre Sup. Co. 
HOUSTON 

Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Shreve Theatre Supply 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
LOS ANGELES 

J. M. Boy 

Cc. J. Holzmueliler 


Ocroser, 1950 


Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
He many Equip. & Main. Co. 
LOUISVIL 
Falls city Theatre Equip. Co. 
MEMPH 
Not’l. Thasive Sup. Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
R. Smith Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Minneapolis Theatre Supply 
Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW HAVEN 
Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NORFOLK 
Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
Oklahoma Theatre Sup. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Blumberg Bros. 
Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Atlas Theatre Supply 
Nat’l. Theatre = ae Co. 
SALT LAKE CIT 
= allege do Theatre Sup. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
. J. Holzmueliler 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
- G. Preddey Theatre Sup. Co. 
SEATTL LE 
B. F. Shearer Co. 
Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
SIOUX FALLS 
American Theatre Sup. Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
City Electric Co. 
Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
TOLEDO 
Theatre Equip. Co. 
as a RLY, R. I. 
H. Payne Motion Picture Servi 
CANADA , rs 
Dominion Sound Equip. Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Perkins Electric Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Winnipeg 


TROUPER 


HIGH INTENSITY 


SPOTLIGHT 
o——-@ 


A PORTABLE A.C. 
CARBON ARC THAT 
PRODUCES A STEADY, 
SHARP UNIFORM- 
LY ILLUMINATED 
SNOW-WHITE SPOT 





Draws only 10 amperes from any 110-volt A.C. 
convenience outlet. Adjustable, self-regulating 
transformer, an integral part of the base, makes 
the use of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. 


Easily operated. Automatic arc control maintains 
constant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. A trim 
of carbons burns one hour and 20 minutes at 
21 volts and 45 amperes. 


Silvered glass reflector and two-element variable 
focal length lens system. 


Horizontal masking control. Can be angled at 
45 degrees in each direction. Color boomerang 
contains six slides and ultraviolet filter holder. 


Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for 
shipping. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


“The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Projection Arc Lamps” 
104 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on Strong Spotlights. 
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Street 
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PLAYS & READINGS 


THREE ACT PLAYS 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


x *k * 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
PAGEANTS 


ge -RR 


HUMOROUS READINGS 
DRAMATIC READINGS 
ORATIONS 


x *k * 


PIANOLOGUES 
ACTION SONGS 


x * * 


MINSTREL MATERIAL 
STUNTS AND NOVELTIES 





Send for free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove, Des Moines 11, Ia. 
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THESPIAN RINGS 


New — Beautiful — Official 
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Finely modeled 
gold-filled insignia 
on a sterling silver shank 
For Students and Sponsors 
Students — 1/10 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling shank .. $5.00 


Sponsors — 1/5 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling silver shank with 
words ‘’Troupe Sponsor’’ in the 
ON sk ww oud .$7.50 


(Prices include excise tax — Ohio 
orders must add 3% sales tax) 


A RING THESPIANS 
WILL BE PROUD TO OWN 


All orders, including ring sizes and checks 
made payable to Gordon B. Miller and 
Co., must be mailed to The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Include name and address. 


Gordon B. Miller & Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








SUMMARY OF THE 1949-50 THESPIAN SEASON 


Number of major productions reported ................. eee ee 1,548” 
Average number of major productions among schools reporting ............. 2.27 % 
Estimated number of major productions given during the season by all high schools 
affiliated with The National Thespian Society ........._..................... 2,270 
Distribution of major play productions among schools reporting: 
Number of 
Schools Productions 
19... a 
116. . rh 
340. a 
a — 
40... 4 
ee an 
i; es 
Number of schools reporting evenings of one-act plays given during the season ... 95 
Number of one-act play productions given during the season .....sa.sa..se........ 3,103 
Number of schools reporting preductions of cperettas, pageants, revues, minstrel 
ees sek a bs RPC ea Re ball gal b.s hte 407 
Number of schools reporting participation in play festivals and contests ....... 383 
Number of schools participating in radio broadcasting activities ............. 283 
Mest frequently produced full-length plays among Thespian-affiliated schools 
during the 1949-50 season: 
Number of Number of 
Title Productions Title Productions 
Mother Is a Freshman . 58 The Man Who Came to Dinner. ..._—=«_—_—sqWdwid'8 
Seventeenth Summer | 44 One Foct in Heaven 17 
Meet Me in St. Louis _ . 39 Arsenic and Old Lace 15 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 38 Whata Life _. 14 
You Can‘t Take It with You __. 32 George Washington Slept Here 13 
ee ag 28 Junior Miss | i 13 
We Shook the Family Tree __. 28 #£=The Divine Flora ™ i. . 
a ee ee eee 23 The Night of January 16 | | 11 
Our Town... 23 #£=.Best Foot Forward  __. 410 
1 Remember Mama ..___a_i_ia.e...... a, NSS. 6.95. fo. agi. wee. , S38 
A Date with Judy 21 Home Sweet Homicide , sg ica 
Life with Father 19 





*These figures include evenings of one-act plays considered the equivalent of full-length plays, but 
do not include production of operettas, pageants, musical shows, choric reading festivals, and other 


special performances. 








Northwestern Ohio 
Annual High School Drama Clinic 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
November 18, 1950 
Sponsored by the BGSU Community 


Drama Service 











NEW PUBLICATION 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT by Prof. 
Talbot Pearson is now available. These 
series of articles published in DRA- 
MATICS last season will appeal pri- 
marily to those who may be designated 
as “theatre consumers.” The sub-titles 
of the articles are Theatre Background 
and History, What Makes a Play Great, 
Playwrights and Their Methods, Stage 
Designers and Designs, The Director's 
Place in the Theatre, The Actor on the 
Stage, Dramatic Criticism and the Men 
Who Write It. Price: 60¢. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 











OHIO SPEECH EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The National Thespian Society will 
sponsor a Drama Session at the Ohio 
Conference for Speech Education on Oc- 
tober 14, 1950, at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. This session will 
be held in the Hall of Mirrors from 
9:00 to 10:30 A.M. The entire session 
will be devoted to the arena-style of 
play production. 


A one-act play, WHITE DRESSES, 
by Paul Green will be presented by 
students of the Drama department of 
Ohio Wesleyan University under the 
direction of Jo Anne Peters. Professor 
D. C. Eyssen, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
will address the group on METHODS 
AND PROBLEMS OF THE ARENA 
STYLE. A question and answer period 
will follow. 

















School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. © 
® Operating Showbcat and Penthouse 
Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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A NEW comedy by the HAYES team that has all the ingredients — fast action, surprising 
and hilarious situations, and a pertinent comment on modern youth. 


T 0 0 M A N Y D A T E S By MARRIJANE and JOSEPH HAYES 


When the curtain rises, lively, lovely Louanne Miller is battling her way out of another 
boyfriend; when he leaves, she finds herself without “social security” for the next evening's 
party. The trouble begins when Louanne allows herself to be talked into having a blind date 
—by her three girlfriends, each of whom is having her own difficulties with the “troublesome 
element” (boys). Louanne has promised to “sit” with the neighbors infant on the same eve- 
ning the girls have scheduled the blind date. Louanne’s mother—herself immersed in Girl Scout 
activities and a host of resultant troubles with younger sister Betsy—is against blind dates. Mr. 
Miller angrily reminds her that he met her on a blind date twenty years ago—and look at the re- 
: sults: the Miller family itself! Taking advantage of this amusing rift, Louanne charms her 
i father into pinch-hitting for her as baby-sitter. The unexpected results of this mistake involve 
| the entire community and the hysterical young parents of the infant. And not one but three 
blind dates appear for Louanne; one of them turns out to be her ex-boyfriend himself ! 














8 MEN, 8 WOMEN (Extras, if desired) Interior. Modern Costumes. 85 cents. Royalty, $25.00 
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Bristles with suspense! A racy, spine-tingling mystery-comedy 


CRIME PHOTOGRAPHER 5, sterien orisro: 


Based on The Columbia Broadcasting Company's tremendously popular dynamic radio .series 


Youll find Casey, Crime Photographer; Ann Williams, girl reporter who works with Ca- 
sey; Captain Logan, head of the Homicide Bureau, and a host of other characters. Here is 
one of the most baffling and dynamic cases that Casey and Logan have ever been confronted 
with. Wealthy and retired Sumner Powdrell disappears from his home in the middle of the 
night after a violent argument with Tony Marchant. The latter is a playboy, part night-club 
owner who is determined to marry Sumner Powdrell’s wealthy and attractive niece, Glory 
vil Powdrell. It is shortly after he orders Marchant out of his house that Mr. Powdrell disappears. 
Casey and Captain Logan disagree heartily as to the cause. They realize that they are up 
against one of the most cunning adversaries they have ever known. Lights flash on and off in 
the Powdrell home at the most unexpected times, a strange, ghostly figure appears from no- 
































- where, random shots are fired and a whole series of thrilling and chilling incidents take place. 

k 6 MEN, 7 WOMEN Interior. Modern Costumes. 85 cents. Royalty, $25.00 
ll 
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f : ONE ACT PLAYS for STAGE and STUDY 
S, 10 TH This tenth volume of the well-known series of ““ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
Y STAGE AND STUDY” contains twenty-two contemporary one-act plays 
of 

ne VOLUME by American Authors, which are published for the first time. 

~ Preface by EMMET LAVERY Cloth Volume, $4.00 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 











‘ 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Benton Harbor, Mich., Troupe 455, Sponsors’ Conference 


Barrymore Thespian Troupe 455, of Benton Harbor High School, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., sponsored a one-day Drama and Radio Clinic on March 11 
as its contribution to International Theatre Week. Miss Margaret L. Meyn, 
Troupe Sponsor, with her student assistants, planned the entire clinic. Three 
other Michigan Thespian troupes participated in the program: Troupe 704, 
Muskegon Senior High School; Troupe 766, Niles High School; and Troupe 
584, St. Joseph High School. Over 100 students attended the clinic. 


The program for the morning session was as follows: Registration, Welcome, 


Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 
Prices effective 8-1-49 







Official 10K Pins Charms C. A. Semler, Principal; vocal trio, Marlene Shepard, Barbara Haynes, and 
3 Sapphires ........... $5.50 $5.50 Karol Ann Dragomir; Address, Raising the Standards of Play Production in 
5 Pearls .....-0.-0--+: 9.50 9.90 High School, by James W. Brock (Albion College); one-act comedy, The 
Official, gold plated Florist Shop, directed by Helen Harton, sponsor of the Muskegon Thespian 
BE: 6c vcss cutee 1.50 1.50 Troupe 704, with the following participants: Rochelle Cherin, Dave Johnson, 


Norman Lager, Beverly Partinton and Gus Ladas. Discussion, Sponsors. 


Gold 
Sterling Plated Vocal solo, Jean Klemm; one-act farce, Not Tonight, directed by Frances 


Guerds (Additional) 


Official. _ TEENS echdmeonae ta 00 wt Noggle and presented by the Niles Thespian Troupe 766, with the following 
Qeid participants: Beverly Holt, Sidney Howes, Gay Mason, Bob Smith, and Marily 
Keys Sterling Plated Larson; Discussion, Sponsors, followed by a special luncheon. 
ne a eg ete $2.00 $2.25 


The afternoon session follows: Vocal solo, Donald Jacobson; one-act melo- 
drama, Ezra Upshot’s Triumph, directed by Betty Theisen, sponsor of the St. 
Joseph Thespian Troupe 584, with the following participants: Janet Williams, 
Carole Gibney, Church Klug, and Tom Cooper; Discussion, Sponsors; Violin 
Solo, Bonnie Batek. 


One-act fantasy, The Slave with Two Faces, directed by Miss Meyn with 


Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Tax 


All orders must be sent directly to 
The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


ee eee = one the following participants of the host school: Karol Ann Dragomir, Sue Par- 
er os ce ba a ore ee $2.30 


sons, Donald Seaman, Dobbie Schreiber, Jean Klemm, Bob Helm, Mary Alice 
and Mary Margaret Gerhard; Discussion, Sponsors; Address, Education in 
Radio, J. P. Scherer, Manager of Radio Station WHFB; Radio Class, The 
ABC’s of Brotherhood. 


Barrymore Troupe 455 Formal Initiation Services with the following officers 
presiding: Marilyn Kullenberg, President, Rodger Blanchard, Vice-President, 
Elaine Gruntman, Secretary; and Jean Klemm, Treasurer. The Clinic closed 
with a dinner dance held in the Hotel Whitcomb Tropical Room. 


Postage included on cash orders, 
Minimum order, 2 quires. 


Official Jeweler to National Thespian Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLAYS BY DONALD PAYTON 


(See catalog index) 


We have used more of Donald Payton’s plays than that of any other one author, because his writings fit the high school age so perfectly 
and the students just beg for more of them. Plays which are really suited to high school age are so hard to find that we wish more authors 
would follow his example and give us more material like this for these boys and girls. —Mrs. Hershel B. Fulmer, Director of Dramatics, 


Baytown, Texas. 
3-ACT PLAYS 
THE AWKWARD PAUSE 
DESPERATE AMBROSE 
1-ACT PLAYS 


DATE FOR BOBBY SOX 
UNCLE TOM’S CRABBIN’ 
SAY UNCLE 


HONEY IN THE HIVE 
BOARDING HOUSE REACH 


REST ASSURED 
JUST DUCKY 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


LIFE O’ THE PARTY 
WILBUR’S WILD NIGHT 
SURE AS YOU’RE BORN 


SHOCK OF HIS LIFE 
WILBUR FACES LIFE 
WILBUR MINDS THE BABY 


BOBBY SOX 
LISTEN, DAD 
CUTE AND PEPPY 


—~—- aaa. 


STONEY JONES 
FOXY GRANDMA 
LOVE HITS WILBUR 








Directors in every state pronounce Donald Payton’s plays “‘the best ever given here.” 


MIAMI, FLA.: “Thanks for the ‘Payton’ Plays — we 
will produce the Boarding House Reach next.” 
NEW YORK, N.Y.: “The audience had a gleeful 
time — there was much laughter and generous 

applause.” 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: “Brilliant comedies, easy to 
stage, received with warm enthusiasm here.” 
HOUSTON, TEX.: “The best plays we have ever 

produced — a howling success here.” 


PITTSBURGH, PA.: “The Maxwell Family is really 
loved and enjoyed by all.” 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.: “It was a complete suc- 
cess for teachers, pupils, parents and everybody.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: “One of the successful plays 


| have put on — the audience screamed with 
laughter.” 


CLEVELAND, 0.: “The dialogue was snappy, the 
setting simple, the audience really ate it up.” 


TOLEDO, O.: “One of the best received plays here.” 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA.: “Our hats are off to Donald 
Payton who really knows how to write enjoyable 
teen-age plays.” 

JACKSON, MISS.: ‘Payton plays are top notch here 
— the plot and dialogue are superb.” 

OAKLAND, CALIF.: ‘One of the best we have ever 
given.” 

CLEVELAND, OHIO: “A thoroughly delightful play 
— situations natural and comic.” 

HARRISBURG, PA.: ‘Gee, that was a swell play! 
Are there any more like it?” 

DECATUR, MISS.: “The most delightful comedies 
we have produced in a long time.” 

MANKATO, MINN.: “Audience appeg! was very 
high.” 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: “The funniest comedies ever 
presented to our student body.” 

BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.: “The audience was con- 
vulsed in laughter.’ 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.: “it was a riot of fun to pro- 
duce — let’s have more plays like them.” 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.: “The best suited plays for 
Junior High School | have ever seen.” 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.: “Payton plays are clean, 


wholesome, entertaining, full of chuckles and 
hearty laughs.” 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: “Il am _ looking for another 


‘Payton’ Play.” 

DEARBORN, MICH.: “Mothers, Fathers and Children 
howled at the spine tickling humor.” 

BREMERTON, WASH.: “The cleverest plays we have 
ever given.” 

NEWARK, DELA.: 
well for youth.” 

SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.: “ ‘Payton’ plays are a huge 
success here.”’ 

SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF.: “A crowd pleaser from 
start to finish — has sparking dialogue.” 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.: ‘Typically American situations.” 


“Delightful comedies — fitted 
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Send for our Free 1951 Catalog (144 Pages). 


HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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1911 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


PETERSON AND COMPANY 


104 S. LEXINGTON AVENUE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


JUST RELEASED 











Simple, but effective, back-yard-terrace setting. 6M., 8 W. 


CAST: Provocative Jeannie; Claude and Larry, her suitors; Russell, indif- 
ferent, 17; cute Alice and studious Annabelle, his loyal helpers; Eloise, a 
sturdy maid; Mr. Peabody with a Plan; Grace, his uncertain wife; Aurelia 
Audrey Wunkle, from the tax assessor's office; Sophia Jane, her rich sister; 


Miss Jacobs, Russell's despairing biology teacher; handsome Dr. Appleby, 
who has an office next door; Mr. Pooley, an attorney. 


“The best-laid plans of mice and men. . .” You know. Well, 
frantic George Peabody, almost a mouse where his spendthrift, 
happy-go-lickety-split family is concerned, just had to devise a 
plan, even if its failure to work as expected had him tearing his 
hair and counting his fingers within a week . . . You'll never for- 


By 


THREE SUPERLATIVE 3-ACT COMEDIES 


IT’S A GREAT LIFE 


ROBERT FINCH 


get “General Custer,” Russell’s dollar-a-year horse, even if the 
audience hears rather than sees him . . . Jeannie’s demure daw- 
dling drives Suitors Claude and Larry to flying fists . . . Mr. Pea- 
body, caught in the crossfire, is conked with a geranium pot, 
while Jeannie faints conveniently into the arms of glamorous Dr. 
Appleby . . . But the payoff comes when Mrs. Peabody — dis- 
tracted by her husband’s insistence that she balance the family 
budget — sells the house right from over the family. Yes, it’s a 
great life, all right . . . Robert Finch has given us a whole gallery 
of expertly etched characters, an intriguing plot, and dialogue 


so witty and brightly polished that young casts will have a field 
day with it. 


Books, 85c. Percentage royalty; or flat rate for two or more performances 


FOREVER ALBERT 


Setting: a general get-together room with kitchen trimmings. 7 M., 7 W. 


CAST: Marylou, who dances; Janice, who acts; Lucy, who writes novels — 
long ones; Benny, who raises silkworms (in his room!); Ellen, his mother; 
and long-suffering Ben, father of the brood— these are the “terrific 
Turners.” Then there are Keith Bristol, a playwright; Milton, a junior 
iceman; Hank Morris, an insurance salesman; Mrs. Jackson, a proud 
mother; Annamae, her drumming daughter; Mr. Lucas, a play producer; 


Vivian, who thinks strawberries grow on trees. And of course there’s 
Uncle Albert ! 


You’re going to be hearing a lot about Uncle Albert, who came to 
Ben and Ellen’s wedding and stayed on for twenty-five years to 
become the pampered darling of Ellen’s daughters, and the bane 


By BETTYE KNAPP 


of Ben’s tormented existence . . . But there isn’t room for a star 
in a play that has a Marylou who dances and talks her way right 
into your heart . . . an ambitious but sweet-tempered Janice who 
comes back from Broadway to marry the hometown boy she loved 
all along . . . a dramatic, temperamental Lucy who throws long 
novels together like a tossed salad (her latest is “Strong Is the 
Breeze’)! And Benny, the silk-farmer! There’s a boy for you.. . 
with those moths in his room gradually eating the legs right off 
his pants! Not forgetting luscious little Vivian, whose “experi- 
mental” kiss turns Benny’s legs to water . . . These are just a few 
highlights from a plot that is professionally fashioned and as 
slick-acting as a raw oyster in a jar of cold cream. 


Books, 85c. Percentage royalty; or flat rate for two or more performances 


ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE By ELIZABETH RIDER MONTGOMERY 


Setting: a lobby-like room in a guest house. 6 M., 6 W. 


CAST: Mrs. Groves, past middle age; Mr. Payne, ‘way past and deaf; Mr. 
Johnson, a sweet old man; Mrs. Perkins, nervous and fluttery; Miss Brewster, 
retired schoolteacher; Mr. Clark, checker in a super-market; Hubert, an 
inventor, 12; Priscilla, a sweet-tempered widow; Rosemary, her daughter; 
Jim Stevenson, Rosemary's fiance; Virgil Richards, from Hollywood; Martha, 
Priscilla’s sister-in-law. 


“All Kinds of People is sincere, cleverly written, and delightful to 
produce,” says Miss Joy Mills, who directed the test production 
at West Seattle High School. “Its freshness and cleanness make it 
ideal. In addition, it has a fine message that leaves audiences and 
actors something to think about.” 


Yes, it takes all kinds of people, and you can usually find most of 
them in a boarding house —er— pardon us, a “guest home.” 
But it takes a kind-hearted widow like Priscilla Wyatt to keep 


them peaceful and happy; for Priscilla, you see, is one of those 
rare people who seem to realize instinctively that a soul can get 
as hungry as a stomach. 


But, you say, anybody can run a boarding house. That’s what 
Daughter Rosemary thought. And Aunt Martha, too. But when 
Priscilla is given a small part in a Hollywood movie (arranged 
for her by an old friend) and leaves for the Coast, things really 
begin to happen at the “Guest Home.” The guests, edgier and 
lonelier than ever, goad each other over trifles. The tension 


mounts. It’s bedlam! Even Rosemary and Jim are no longer on 
speaking terms. 


And then Priscilla returns . . . to announce that she is a failure. 
Her part has been cut from the finished picture. The changes in 
the “Home” after Priscilla again takes charge is a happy, plaus- 
— and eminently entertaining ending for a tender and beautiful 
play. 


Books, 85c. Percentage royalty; or flat rate for two or more performances 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 
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MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Midland High School 
(Thespian Troupe 845) 

Full length plays: Meet Me in St. 
Louis; Christmas Pageant, The Promised 
One; Play Festival: The Importance of 
Being Earnest; Specialty, The Corona- 
tion of the Yearbook Queen, in coopera- 
tion with the Music Department. Thirty- 
three new members initiated during the 
past season. Verna Harris is the troupe 
sponsor.—Margi Carter, President 


AUGUSTA, ARKANSAS 
Laura Conner High School 
(Thespian Troupe 169) 

Full length plays: The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come, Brother Goose; one- 
act plays: Little Black Heliotrope, Seven 
League Boots, More Perfect Union; Pan- 
tomime: Wild Nell, the Pet of the 
Plains; Christmas Pageant. Troupe 
studied contemporary plays and make. 
up at its meetings. Members of troupe 
saw Majorie Websters Macbeth and 
Julius Caesar. Won excellent (one-act 





NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 


Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
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plays) and superior (poetry) ratings at 
State Speech Festival. Eva I. Wilkins 
is the Troupe Sponsor.— Norma Ray- 
mond, Secretary 


BANCROFT, IDAHO 
North Gem High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1028) 

The formal Thespian Installation cere- 
mony was conducted on Feb. 14, in the 
candle-lighted North Gem Auditorium. 
Erla Mae Call, President, presided. The 
history was given by the Secretary Wilma 
Smith. The following students partici- 
pated in the formal ceremony: Max 
Jenkins, Ellwood Cromwell, Margaret 
Shanklin, Doyle Argyle, Colleen Hatch, 
Bonnie Knowles, and Helen Simons. An 
honorary membership was awarded to 
Onan Mecham, Superintendent of 
Schools. Lea Banks, Chairman of the 
School Board, presented the Thespian 
Charter to Supt. Mecham. In addition 
to the above-mentioned students the 
following are also Charter members: 
Rhoda Butterfield, Vice-President: De- 
Lila Michelson, Treasurer; Ella Lecht- 
enberg, Karol June Payne, Mar Dean 
Lloyd, and Shirley Peterson. Mrs. 
Eunice Gunnell is the Thespian Spon- 
sor.—Wilma Smith, Secretary 


SUMMERSVILLE, W. VA. 
Nicholas County High School 
(Thespian Troupe 692) 

Presented The Moonstone, a mystery, 
in three acts, February 22, 1950. The 
play was under the direction of Jo Ann 
Foreman and Anamae Hash, troupe 
sponsors.—_Jo Ann Foreman, Secretary 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
McKinley Sr. High School 
(Thespian Troupe 684) 


A formal initiation was held in the 
Grant Wood Room on February 17 at 
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which time six new members were in- 
ducted into Thespian Troupe 684 under 
the sponsorship of Patricia Smith. Re- 
freshments were served and a program 
was given by several of the present mem- 
bers. Troupe 684 was host to the City 
Play Festival on March 25, during which 
time a one-act play, Strange Road, was 
presented. This play was entered in the 
State Play Festival at Iowa University 
on March 31. Two one-act plays were 
presented at an evening performance on 
March 17. They were an old-fashioned 
melodrama, The Farmers Daughte:, 
and An Amateur Hamlet. The all- 
school play, Stage Door, by Ferber anc 
Kaufman was presented in May.—Yvonne 
Slade, Secretary 


STURGEON BAY, WISC. 
Sturgeon Bay High School 
(Thespian Troupe 877) 

Full length play: Accidentally Yours; 
musicals, Footlight Follies, Passing Pa- 
rade. At the Footlight Formal troupe 
held annual meeting, with initiation 
plus a program of music and mono- 
logues, followed by a reception and 
dancing for parents and friends. Leah 
Wildhagen is the troupe sponsor.—James 

Mullendore, Secretary 


NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
Newton High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1017) 

Full length plays: The Great Big Door- 
step, The Man Who Came to Dinner; 
one-act plays: An Empty Gesture, A 
Day in the Life of Henry Smith, Father 
Gets the Point, and Oh, Romeo. Troupe 
supplied local organizations with skits 
and panel discussions, participated in 
several Radio programs, and exchanged 
one-act play with nearby high school. 
Members took two trips to see Broadway 
plays.—Dorothy Waldrip, Troupe Spon- 
sor 





SCHOEN & CROWE 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Motion Picture @ Theatrical @ Television 
403 West 47th St. New York 19, N. Y. 














sa meat ice, $1.00 OWF The three H’s — Highest value for the least i 

ee ee expense. Insignia of the best in Costume ri 
MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO Rental Service, — Wardrobe for all oc- 7 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with AVERHILL casions. rT 


the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 


' Write us for a Costume Plot and Suggestions for any particular show in which you 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 


may be interested. 


I 

. [ 

“BROADWAY SERVICE AT MAIN STREET RATES” ’ 
; 


Price, 60c¢ a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY 


BOX 391 ¢ HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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| DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. ‘202%c | 


A few new plays listed in our new revised and complete catalogue. (While some of the plays 
here listed are not available for immediate production, others are, in certain parts of the 
country. At all events, please write for information about each of these plays.) 


We announce this play, which we expect will be released for non-professional 
ni A k V F Y production in the near future. Details about playbooks and production will be 


furnished later. Meantime write for information. 








THE MAN MONTSERRAT 
Psychological drama by Mel Dinelli Adaptation by Lillian Hellman from the 
Cloth covers only, price, $2.25 French play by Emmanuel Robles. 

Cloth covers, price, $2.25 
CLUTTERBUCK 
Comedy by Benn Levy, price, 85c LOVE ME LONG 
. Comedy by Doris Frankel, price, 85c 
MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
Comedy by Walter Bullock & Daniel Archer, THE WISTERIA TREES 
price, 85c Drama by Joshua Logan. Cloth covers, price, $2.50 
ANNA LUCASTA THE RAT RACE 
Drama by Philip Yordan, price, 85c Play by Garson Kanin. Cloth covers, price, $2.25 





The following plays, which were formerly available only in cloth bindings, some of which 


have been out of print for some time, are now available in paper-bound acting editions at 
85 cents each. 


THE DOUGHGIRLS LIGHT UP THE SKY 
IDIOTS DELIGHT OF MICE AND MEN 
MISSOURI LEGEND THE WINSLOW BOY 
EDWARD MY SON LADY IN THE DARK 
THE HEIRESS LIFE WITH MOTHER 
DREAM GIRL MY DEAR CHILDREN 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS 
THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 
KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE 





SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PLAYS, FREE OF CHARGE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. ‘-%3'0* | 








Octroser, 1950 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 

and drama publications available from publishers. Mention or review of a book or 

play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS. Opinions 
expressed are those of the reviewer only. 
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WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Hit with a Horseshoe, a comedy in three acts, 
by Kurtz Gordon. 5 w., 5 m., one set. Royalty, 
$25.00. The theme of this play centers around 
the pride of an old family name, and the un- 
willingness of the family to adjust itself to 
the everchanging life of the community. Father 
Haynes owns in the town the only drug store 
in which are sold drugs. He refuses to 
modernize his store by installing a soda foun- 
tain, luncheon nook, and to add to his stock 
those articles which can be purchased in any 
modern drug store. His pride almost causes 
his downfall when a chain drug store opens 
across the street with all the up-to-date equip- 
ment and accessories of the modern store. 
So stubborn does Father Haynes become that 
he drives his older son away from home be- 
cause he married “beneath him,” that he almost 
destroyed his daughter’s happiness by imbuing 
in her his own selfish pride; that he almost 
loses his store on account of the new compe- 
tition. His sister Bella, his wife Maude, and 
his younger son Roger shock him to his senses 
—and thus the store becomes modern, Paul 
returns home with his bride, and Father be- 
comes human again. The play is well-written, 
easy and inexpensive to stage. Recommended 
for high school production.—Leon C. Miller 


Not for Sale, an exciting comedy in three acts, 
by Kurtz Gordon. 6w., 5m. Royalty, $25.00. 
This play like the other well-written plays of 
Mr. Gordon, centers its plot around an old 
chair purchased by the hero in an antique shop 
to replace the one which he had broken. The 
importance of the chair is emphasized by the 
following: it keeps a husband and wife to- 
gether; it concludes favorably another romance; 
it enables the FBI to, catch the smugglers of 
valuable paintings. Its satire on antique col- 
lecting is sharp; its comedy, rollicking; its sus- 
pense, thrilling. High schools should have a 
jolly time preparing this play for presentation; 
audiences should spend an enjoyable evening 
at the theatre. I have only one warning to 

roducing groups: play down the action scenes, 
or they can easily be overdone, thus losing 
their effectiveness. Recommended for high 
schools looking for an easy to produce, exciting 
comedy.—Leon C. Miller 





DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old 
house on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one 
generation opposes the next in a drama of 
powerful emotion. The characters are seven 
men, five women. 


“It forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to become a part of it, and, out of sheer 
nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its 
villain . . . makes you writhe and twist in 
suspense’’ —John Mason Brown, Post. 


Royalty: $25:00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


24 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N.Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Price: 85 cents 
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The Transferred Ghost, a comedy in three 
acts, by Walter Hackett. 5w., 5m., one in- 
terior set. Royalty, $15.00. The ghost of 
John Hinckman wants to find another place 
to haunt, because he is dissatisfied with his 
job, and with the help of John’s niece’s new 
husband, Ted Cushing, finally succeeds in being 
replaced by another ghost, Buck Edwards. This 
Buck rather upsets the household; for Jane, 
Madeline Cushing’s sister, falls in love with 
the ghost and breaks off her engagement. Not 
only that, Buck causes a break between Made- 
line and Ted. How Buck meets his match in 








Jane and in another lovely young woman is 
very entertaining. If you want the unusual 
and different in entertainment try this play, 
For advance groups and little theatres.—Jean EF. 
Donahey 


The Mystery of the Silver-Backed Hairbrush, 
a mystery play in one act, by Burton Crane, 
2w., 4m., 2 bit parts for men and one for 
a woman. Royalty, $5.00. Better to let this 
play remain a mystery. The curtain goes up, 
a man goes down murdered, the plot winds 
in and out of the detective’s investigations, 
Undiluted hokum.—Marion Stuart 



































Paul Thompson Forever, a play in one act, 
by Mordecai Gorelik. 2 w., 2 m., a dog. Royal- 
ty, $5.00. A man dies. His wife mourns for 
him, until four days after the funeral he re- 
turns to his home with his investigator. Fis 
real life was occupied with too many thouglits 
of himself, so he is forced to find some justifi- 
cation for entering his Eternal life. The play 
is cleverly written. Has good lines and rich 
characterizations. Excellent.—Marion Stuart 


































































































COSTUMES FOR YOUR NEXT PLAY 


HD SEND US A PENNY POSTCARD, TELLING US: 
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“EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, Inc. 


i1S3 WEST 460th STREET e 





@ EAVES-—America’s largest renting costumer—maintains a special department 
that caters to private schools, colleges and church groups. Reasonable rates. 


“COSTUMES BY EAVES” « A Famous By-Line of the Theatre for Over 80 Years 


@ SPEND A PENNY FOR OUR THOUGHTS/ 


If you are a dramatic group director of a church—school—college— 


or other organization — it costs but a penny to get the benefits of our 


80 years of “know-how” ¢ 100,000 costumes © 200 experts on... 


1. WHAT PLAY your group plans to produce 
2. WHEN your production is scheduled 
3. YOUR GROUP’S NAME, address, and your name 


= AND WE WILL SEND YOU: 
(without cost or obligation) 


1. AN EAVES COSTUME PLOT for your play, 
along with exact layout of (a) the times 
(b) the place of action (c) the costume 
changes for every character and (d) an easy-to- 


visualize description of every costume. 


2. MEASUREMENT BLANKS and other helpful 


data, and. . 


3. AN ESTIMATE OF THE EXACT COST 


EAVES 
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